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Professionals Serving Professionals 


_. Fred G. Anderson believes that to serve professionals you must. be professional. Our staff at F.G.A. 
_. has been serving architects and interior designers for ovér 30 years throughout the U.S...Backed by 
ы the largest inventory of commercial wallcovering in the mid-continental United States, you ean 
NW E to fulfill all'of your wallcovering needs. Sampling of Anderson's complete line is avail- 
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by calling or visiting our new contract showroom. 612-927-1812. 
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BUILDING DIRECTORY 


MES SILKS 


KELLER CRESCENT CO. 
KENT'S TOBACCO SHOP 
KEY CONSTRUCTION CO 


SONDSTREET JEWELERS m 
BRAMWELL'S PLACEMENT 


Why Not Move to a 
Place You Can Really Be 
Part Of? 

Now's the perfect time to 
make your move to some of 
the most attractive and 
personal new office buildings 
opening this fall. With fewer 
businesses in each building, 
each business is more 
important. 


Why Not the 
Convenience of 
Downtown? 

Our office buildings are 
located in prestigious, 
convenient areas of 
downtown. Near businesses, 
hotels, restaurants and shops 


Why Not a Place With 
Historical Charm? 
Our office buildings combine 
turn-of-the-century beauty 
with totally up-to-date 
interior office features. 


GERLING Law OFFICES 1415 
БЯАРНС ENTERPRISES 2011-15 
GREEN & GREEN "s 
ATTORNEYS. 


Why Not 808 Nicollet? 
Beautifully convenient, right 
in the heart of Nicollet Mall 


OGDEN, 066 & OGLESSY 
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Why Not 1201 
Marquette? 
Elegant, sun-filled lobby, 
spacious offices and on-site 
parking. 


Why not call Bob 
Schoening at the 
Eberhardt Company for 
leasing information. 
920-9280. 


All this plus affordable rates 


can keep you from being lost 


in the crowd. 


808 Nicollet Mall 
developed by Northco Ltd 
1 Johnson Wax Development Corp 


1201 Marquette 
leveloped by Northco Ltd 


Eberhardt 


Commercial Real Estate 
Services 
920-9280 


In Step With The Future! 


Our staff will help you through the maze of your ever changing office needs by 
providing flexible office systems. The furniture you buy today must be able to 
accommodate additional or updated equipment tomorrow. 


Position yourself for increased efficiency and productivity. Metro Systems 
Furniture can recommend a plan for your office space that is fully functional 
and aesthetically appealing. 


Our reputation is built on service, insuring the suitability of your furniture. 


We are committed to excellence, providing you with quality office furnishings 
in step with your company’s future. 


FFF Metro 
EE Systems 
mm Furniture 


uality Office Furnishings ... 


їп Step With The Future 
2810 Anthony Ln. So. + St. Anthony, MN 55418 + (612) 781-3191 
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“We shall never produce an art of landscaping worth while 
until we have learned to love the soil and the beauty of our 
homeland, and to fit man’s accomplishments into it’s infinite 
harmony.” Jens Jensen 


At Prairie Restorations, Inc. we practice an art of land- 
scaping that accomplishes that “harmony”. After careful 
site analysis our plans are developed to restore the diverse, 
colorful, and energy efficient environments of the past. 
Native trees, shrubs, wildflowers, and grasses are used to 
create these unique, low maintenance landscapes and to 
balance areas of traditional bluegrass sod. 


So, of you are interested in this unique approach, please 
give us a call. We think you'll see the logic behind our con- 
cepts and the beauty in our flowers. 


Prairie Restorations, Inc. 


P.0. Box 327 
Princeton, Minnesota 55371 
(612) 389-4342 
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Humphrey Institute 
underway 


The University of Minnesota Hubert 
Н. Humphrey Institute of Public Affairs 
and the School of Management will soon 
occupy a new $18 million building on 
the west bank of the Minneapolis cam- 
pus. The facility, which will also house 
the Center for Urban and Regional Af- 
fairs (CURA), is one of two new public 
buildings designed by the Leonard Par- 
ker Associates to be built in the Twin 
Cities. The other, the State Judicial 


Building, is still in the first stage of 


development. 

Currently under construction, the 
Humphrey Institute will be located 
across Washington Avenue from the Law 
Building (also designed by the Parker 
Firm). It's 150,000 square feet will cen- 
ter around a large, three-story atrium 
to be used as a focal point for group 
presentations. Harvard modular brick 
will be used on the exterior, the same 
that is used on the Law Building. An 
exterior plaza designed by Robert Ir- 
win, a Los Angeles artist and sculptor, 
will be complemented with a lectern 
designed by Minneapolis artist Siah Ar- 
majani. A memorial exhibit hall in honor 
of Senator Humphrey was designed by 
architects Richard Wurman and Suss- 
man Prejza of Los Angeles. The project 
is expected to be completed in the fall 
of 1985. 


Work begins on School 
of Music 


Ground has been broken for the 
long-awaited School of Music on the 
West Bank of the University of Min- 
nesota campus. Designed by the Close 
Associates of Minneapolis, the Music 
School will square off the plaza formed 
by the Rarig Center for Performing Arts, 
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Two major new buildings on the West Bank of the U of M campus: The Hubert H. Humphrey 
Institute of Public Affairs and School of Management (top) and the School of Music (bottom) 


Wilson Library and Anderson Hall. 
Winston Close, principal of Close As- 
sociates, was the original planner for 
the West Bank campus. 

A low-slung building of red-gray 
brick, the Music School will respond 
to both the character of the river bluff 
and the architecture of the existing 
buildings. The three-story entry lobby 
offers a view down river. The north 
wing will hold practice rooms, a stu- 
dent lounge, а score library, office stu- 
dios for band, orchestra and chorus, 
as well as faculty offices. An L-shaped 
south wing will house large rehearsal 
spaces and a major recital hall. It is 
designed to flank a future concert hall. 

Other possible future additions in- 
clude a museum of musical instru- 
ments, and a music library. The music 
library could extend to the west, below 
plaza level, to tie into Wilson Library. 
The School of Music will be completed 
in the spring of 1985. 


Architectural dean 
sought 


The search for a head for the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota School of Archi- 
tecture and Landscape Architecture is 
reaching its final stages, according to 
Professor James Stageberg, chairman 
of the search committee and principal 


Continued on page 52 
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Design With Color to Enhance Your j 
Construction Projects. 1 
( ated ar Colors are 
conveniently packaged to eliminate 
guesswork, and quality control provides 
a consistent match from mix to mix. 
Formulated in popular standard colors, 
or an endless variety of shades can 

be custom blended and matched 

to your specifications. Combine your 

creative ideas with Tamms colors. 


Add Beauty to Any Interior or 
Exterior Concrete Surface. 

1 :olors provide an eco- 
nomical means of adding color to 
concrete floors, walls, patios, 
concrete blocks, stones, etc. 
Available in beautiful standard 

shades, or any special color can 
be custom matched to your 
satisfaction. Colored concrete 
eliminates the need for painting or 
application of special color coatings 
and keeps maintenance costs tO 
j a minimum. 


Tamms also “meets its match” in 
blending beautiful decorator shades of 
Plaster Colors. When mixed with the 
finish coat, they immediately add 
creative color and beauty to freshly 
plastered walls and ceilings in one fast, 
economical operation. 


CORPORATE OFFICES: 1222 Ardmore WESTERN DIVISION: 9920 Flora Vista 
Ave., Itasca, IL 60143 (312) 773-2350 Ave., Bellflower, CA 90706 
For Telex Contact: TAMMS IND ITAS (213) 925-5506 


910 651 2165 


Purcell and Elmslie’s Edna Purcell House, Minneapolis 


TV meets the Prairie School 


The waving of golden prairie wheat 
opens a new half-hour documentary 
on Prairie School architecture to be 
aired soon on KTCA-TV. Called simply 
“Prairie School Architecture,” the pro- 
duction by the Built Environment 
Communication Center at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota School of Architec- 
ture takes the viewer through small 
prairie towns and quiet suburbs of the 


Midwest to see the achievements of 


“the first truly American architecture.” 
The story moves from Louis Sullivan 
and Frank Lloyd Wright to Walter Bur- 
ley Griffin and Purcell and Elmslie, fo- 
cusing on the personalities, interac 
tion, and design approaches of the giants 
of the Prairie School. Interviews with 
architectural historians Wilbert H. Has- 
brook and Alan Lathrop, and with sev- 
eral owners of Prairie School homes 
give perspective to the story. Louis Sul- 
livans Owatonna Bank (featured in this 
issue of AM) and Wright’s Robie House 
in Chicago receive special focus. 

The concept for the documentary 
grew out of the 1982 Minnesota Mu- 
seum of Art exhibit, “Prairie School 
Architecture in Minnesota, Iowa and 
Wisconsin." The Minnesota Museum of 
Art and the Built Environment Com- 
munication Center at the University 
School of Architecture collaborated on 
the project, with additional funding 
from the Minnesota Humanities Com 


mission and a $2000 grant from the 
Minnesota Architectural Foundation. 
KTCA-TV has assisted in completing the 
program and is offering it to the Public 
Broadcasting System for national dis- 
tribution 


Trading on Minnesota 


Hardly a gleam in the eye of Min- 
nesota Governor Rudy Perpich just a 
year ago, the proposal for a World Trade 
Center in Minnesota has generated a 
lively competition for the site. By Jan- 
uary 31, 1984, a nine-member com- 
mission appointed by Perpich will 
choose one of several proposed sites 
in Minneapolis, St. Paul and Bloom- 
ington. 

The idea for a world trade center 
grew from Governor Perpich’s interest 
in promoting Minnesota products in 
international markets. A world trade 
center facilitates international trade by 
consolidating in one place the copious 
information and contacts businesses 
need for successful exporting. Of the 
thirty-three world trade centers now 
operating world-wide, eight of them 
are located in the United States. Most 
house private firms and public agen- 
cies involved in international com- 
merce. Some act largely as trade marts, 
others as offices for exporters and im- 
porters. 

In Minnesota, the proposed trade 
center would provide office space for 


exporters, financiers, and government 
agencies, classrooms for meetings and 
seminars, a library and a language 
training center. It would also include 
a club and restaurant, an interpretive 
center and a manufacturer's merchan- 
dise mart managed by the state. 

The request for proposal by the 
World Trade Center Commission calls 
for a campus site with landmark iden- 
tity. The city of St. Paul, Oxford De- 
velopment Corporation and World 
Trade Center, Inc. have made a joint 
proposal for Eighth and Cedar Streets 
in St. Paul. Developer Robert Muir has 
proposed a Bloomington site at Inter- 
state 494 and 34th Avenue South near 
the Minneapolis-St. Paul airport. Other 
proposals competing for approval by 
the Minneapolis City Council were: the 
family of Robert Short, for property in- 
cluding the Leamington Hotel; the 
Boisclair Corporation for a site on Main 
Street and Central Avenue on the Mis- 
sissippi River's east bank; Glacier Park 
Company for Heritage Landing at Hen- 
nepin Avenue on the Mississippi's West 
Bank (endorsed by the City Council); 
Pei Properties Development Corpora- 
tion and Wirth Companies, Inc. for a 
site near the old Milwaukee Road De- 
pot; Brantingham & Associates for the 
site of the old International Harvester 
building on University Avenue; and Ap- 
pletree Enterprises, Inc. for a site using 
existing buildings on the Minnesota 
River bluff. 


Dassel discovered by 
design team 


Like environmental troubleshoot- 
ers, the second Governor's Design 
Team visited Dassel, Minnesota, this fall 
to offer its design assistance to this small 
town sixty miles west of Minneapolis. 
The Governor's Design Team, a new 
program of the Minnesota Society 
American Institute of Architects and the 
Minnesota Quality Environment Proj- 
ect, works much like the American In- 
stitute of Architects’ RUDAT program: 
Architects, landscape architects, urban 
planners, and artists visit a community, 
assess problems, and, in interaction with 
community leaders, develop recom- 
mendations for improving the quality 
of life. The first Governor’s Design Team 
visited Delano, Minnesota last May. Its 
recommendations met with enthusias- 
tic reception. 

Continued on page 58 
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STEP INSIDE THE BEAUTIFUL OUTDOORS 
SOLARIUM SYSTEMS, INC. 


и 


ў A Solarium Systems 
| * Greenhouse can add 
№ № space, elegance, and 
P М value to your home. 


Choose from our 
many standard sizes 
in either straight or 
curved eave design, 
or have one custom 
made to fit your par- 
ticular needs. 


For more information 
give one of our local distributors a call. 


W. J. White Company 


200 West 88th Street 
Bloomington, MN 55420 


(612) 881-0399 


Solarium Systems, Inc. 


ncorporate art 


into your company. Define your company 
image — be it bold, contemporary or tradi- 
tional — through art from J-Michael Gal- 
leries in Edina. Select from limited edition 
original prints, watercolors, oil, tapestry 
and sculpture by regional and internation- 
ally known artists. Choose from the widest 
variety and largest selection of artworks 
in the Upper Midwest. Professional serv- 


ices include: leasing, renting, exchange 

privileges, museum-quality framing and 

free art consultation in your office. 
Enhance your business environment in 
a creative way by investing in apprecia- 
ble art. 


HMICHAEL GALLERIES 


3916 W. 50th Street, Edina, MN 55424 612/920-6070 
Weekdays 9-6; Mon. & Thurs. 9-9; Sat. 10-5; Sun. 12-5 
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BOLD 
CRAFTSMEN 


KOHLER 


DISTRIBUTORS 
ARE 


Baker Mfg. Company 
Minneapolis 


Bartley Supply Co. 
St. Cloud and 
Brainerd 


Goodin Company 
Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Duluth 


Graybow-Daniels Company 
Minneapolis 


Heles Supply Company 
Worthington 


Marshall Northwest Pipe 
Fittings, Inc. 
Marshall 


Wilson Supply Co. 
Albert Lea and 
Mankato 
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(*The Greek. Cradle of civilization.) 
This, fellow citizen, is the newest 
state of pleasure. The Greek bath 
by Kohler. 
Here, geometry triumphs. The bath 
is but 4 feet long (fits in the space of 
a shower) yet its unique 22" depth 


assures comfort for any man of 


stature — even one 6'4". Here, fluid 
conquers fatique in an arena of 
enduring acrylic 

Here, adventure dawns. It's a 
classic soaking whirlpool whose 4 
Jets and optional vinyl pillow can 
send any Homer on an Odyssey 

In white, it's priced about $1000. It 


comes in a variety of colors with a 


IHE BO 


KOHLER 


choice of faucets. It's shown in 
Sequoia with Alterna Onyx faucets. 

The Greek. It’s the cradle of 
civilization 

For more information on this and 
all the Kohler products for kitchen, 
bath and powder room, visit Our 
Kohler Showroom 


The new and improved 
Commercial & Industrial Insu- 


lation Standards guide 
is now out and avail- 
able free to design 
professionals. 
Contents include: 
nsulation Materials 
(and Properties, Insula- 
tion Systems Design, 


Illustrations, Specialized Appli- 
cations, Specification Writing, 


Project Coordination, 
Maintenance, and 
Economic Thickness: 
Programs! 

Call or write soon,: 
to find out what the: 
best dressed PIPES, 
DUCTS, and TANKS are 


= а Application Methods/ wearing this year. 


Bumming їп the park 


THE PROBLEM OF BUMS IN PARKS MAY BE 
AS OLD AS PARK BENCHES THEMSELVES. Place 
(September 1983) reports that the city 
of Los Angeles has attacked the age-old 
bane head-on—by actually designing 
a park for the down-and-out. 

The Sixth Street Park in Los Angeles’ 
Skid Row provides benches, rest- 
rooms, tables for checkers or cards, a 
basketball court, and even a lawn for 
sleeping. For street people, it’s a ver- 
itable residence; for low-income fam- 
ilies a welcome relief from cramped 
apartments. The idea for the park grew 
from a blue ribbon committee's re- 
port. Skid row wouldn't disappear, it 
concluded, even if its boundaries were 
destroyed. So why not draw derelicts 
away from the Gold Coast downtown 
by providing a legitimate place to loi- 
ter? 

Originally, the L. A. landscape and 
urban design firm, POD, Inc. planned 
two parks, one on Sixth Street for the 
largely Latino families, and one on Fifth 
Street for street people. The technique 
of participatory programming reached 
new heights, as users attended pro- 
gramming workshops, built models and 
revised designs. Workshop partici- 
pants even proposed they help con- 
struct the parks, but rigid city labor 
regulations prohibited it. 

When the Sixth Street Park opened 
in 1981, it quickly became one of the 
most heavily used in Los Angeles. At 
first, children playing ball ssumbled over 
sleeping bums, but, in a miracle of so- 
cial adjustment, kids and bums began 
to take turns. The second park on Fifth 
Street, however, was not built, due to 
local businessmen's concerns about 
concentrating unsavory elements 
nearby. And eventually the undesirable 
sector of the derelict population— 
hardcore alcoholics, drug dealers and 
petty criminals—migrated to Sixth 
Street, making the park unusable for 
the children living nearby. 


scanning the media 


Being a collection of hard facts and appealing notions gleaned from the 
pages of periodicals you'd read if you had the time 


Though construction was halted on 
the park on Fifth Street, an alternative 
smaller site with less commercial value 
has now been identified. Under the new 
plan, construction will be part of a gen- 
eral revitalization of the area, funded 
with money set aside from downtown 
development projects. 

As POD architect Thomas Johnson 
concludes, "A park should not be any 
more difficult to justify for derelicts 
than it would be for anyone else. Per- 
haps it should be even easier.” 


Let a hundred 
flowers bloom 


WILDFLOWERS RATHER THAN WEEDS 
COULD LINE AMERICA'S HIGHWAYS, NOTES 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE (NOVEMBER/ 
DECEMBER, 1983). Such is the vision of 
Carlton Lees, former senior vice-pres- 
ident of the New York Botanical Gar- 
den and editor-in-chief of Horticulture 
magazine. Lees is now the chairman of 
the Master Plan Committee of the Na- 
tional Wildflower Research Center, 
which was recently established on a 
site in Austin, Texas, donated by Lady 
Bird Johnson. On behalf of wildflow- 
ers, Lees sites their adaptability to var- 
ious climates, low maintenance costs, 
and, of course, their beauty. “If the 
highways of the U.S. were lined with 
wildflowers,” says Lees, “not only would 
economic and energy restrictions be- 
come less burdensome, but the pleas- 
ure of traveling from place to place 
would be enhanced, and awareness of 
regional differences regained.” 


More beeping from 
the Japanese 


LI 

WHO ELSE BUT THE JAPANESE COULD TAKE 
A NOW USELESS SUBSTANCE AND MAKE SIDE- 
WALKS THAT TALK? Urban Innovation 
Abroad (June, 1983) reports that the 
Japanese Governmental Research and 
Development Corporation has devel- 
oped a method of sidewalk construc- 


tion which could help guide the vis- 
ually impaired. A mixture of ferrite, a 
by-product of steel and titanium, added 
to sidewalk tiles responds to high-fre- 
quency electromagnetic waves emitted 
and picked up by a portable sensor. 
When a blind person fits the inexpen- 
sive sensor to the end of his white cane, 
a beep or recorded voice will inform 
him of an approaching intersection, 
lamppost or step. Different propor- 
tions of ferrite produce signals of dif- 
ferent pitches which could indicate, for 
instance, buried utility lines without 
conflicting with signals for the blind. 

At present, most of the several 
hundred thousand tons of ferrite Japan 
produces annually is discarded as a 
waste product. The research team's 
findings may make its use revolution- 
ary. 


New financial help for 
the arts 


THE FORD FOUNDATION HAS LAUNCHED 
A MULTI-MILLION DOLLAR FUND TO HELP PER- 
FORMING AND OTHER ARTS ORGANIZATIONS 
ACHIEVE FINANCIAL STABILITY. Called the 
National Arts Stabilization Fund, it 
combines the financial resources of the 
Ford Foundation, Andrew W. Mellon 
Foundation and Rockefeller Founda- 
tion to provide incentive grants to pri- 
mary cultural resources throughout the 
country. The grants would go, first, to 
eliminate art institutions’ deficits and 
put them on à sound operating budget 
and, second, to develop a working cap- 
ital reserve. In addition, the fund will 
provide consulting services in budget- 
ing, financial planning, audience de- 
velopment, and marketing. Similar to 
an earlier Ford Foundation incentive 
program, the fund is expected to be 
equally successful in improving the fi- 
nancial picture for the arts. The fund's 
announcement was made in the Oc- 
tober, 1983 Ford Foundation Zetter. 
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VERSATILITY 


Versatility is built into this system by providing doorframes to accommodate the 
most often used wall sizes. The Timely total opening system is the economical, 
attractive and practical choice for single and multiple unit housing, hotels, 
motels, office buildings and institutional buildings. 


DURABILITY 


Timely prefinished door frames are constructed of either 18 or 20 gauge cold 
rolled steel to insure superior strength and impact resistance. Unlike traditional 
wood frames, Timely frames gain strength at the corners. Patented corner 
pieces hold casings in place for perfect miters every time. Frames feature a 14 
gauge reinforcing plate for added hinge support. Galvanized frames are 

also available upon request. 

Timely frames are solidly-anchored every 11 inches, and attachment is made 
directly into wood or metal studs. This method provides a level of structural 
integrity unmatched by conventional wooden or free-standing hollow metal door 
frames. The installed Timely frame becomes an integral, maintenance-free part 
of the wall structure. 


Frame strength and precision fit are essential elements in providing a secured 
entry system. By combining a Timely frame with a solid core door and dead bolt, 
the toughest entry level security requirements are met. Frames and doors are 
easily prepared to use with special locks and most other security devices. 


ECONOMY 


By utilizing Timely prefinished steel frames and premachined doors, the need 
for costly jobsite labor is virtually eliminated. It is no longer necessary for 
skilled tradesmen to bevel door edges, bore for locks, dap-out hinges, etc. 
Painting costs are greatly reduced as Timely frames can be installed after 
painting, thus eliminating time-consuming trimming and cutting-in. 

Timely frames are shipped KD in cartons for easy handling, lower freight costs 
and better jobsite distribution. Timely prefinished frames are competitively 
priced with ordinary wood or hollow metal frames. Substantial savings are 
realized as the use of prefinished doors and frames eliminates the need for 
expensive door and frame painting. 


COLOR! 


Frames are painted with a high quality enamel that is baked on for a hard and 
durable finish. Standard colors are Navajo White, Browntone. Autumn Brown 
and Black with Gold or Silver Metalium trim available. Please consult our offices 
for custom colors and finishes. 


Distributed by 


TRIMPACwc 


Millwork and ™ Hardware Specialists 
535 Lincoln Avenue Southeast, St. Cloud, MN 
612/252-6968 


At Photographic Specialties, we believe a wall ought to do more 
than keep the ceiling from touching the floor. 


It should brighten. Enlighten. beautiful colors that are resistant 
Relax. Or excite you. to fading. And we can make 

It should make a room seem them from virtually any photograph. 
larger. Or smaller and more cozy. So why just sit there staring 

All it needs is a wall-size at a blank wall? Call us at (612) 

Cibachrome print or transparency 332-6303. Or write Photographic 
from Photographic Specialties. Specialties, 225 Border Avenue 

Our Cibachromes offer rich, North, Minneapolis, MN 55405. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SPECIALTIES 


EFA ... working with you to provide the best in Park, 
Playground, Site and Fitness Environments, Traffic 
Products, and Architectural Signage. 


When your design requirements include the best in 
modular and customized Park, Playground, Site 
Furnishings, and Fitness Products, look to the leader 
in Minnesota, EFA. After surveying your individual 
needs and circumstances, our experts will recommend 
top-quality products from such leading manufacturers 
as Landscape Structures, Mexico Forge, and Kroy 
Architectural Signage. 


CONSULTING * DESIGN ® 

LAYOUT ® INSTALLATION SERVICES 
Park and Recreational Equipment Site Furnishings by Landscape Structures 
Fitness Systems 

Site Furnishings 

Leisure Environments 
Bleacher/Stadium Seating 


,oncierge 
Gift Shop 


Interior/Exterior Architectural Signage 
Traffic Products 

Custom Signs and Markings 

Traffic Marking Products 


Architectural Signage by Kroy 


Our complete consulting, design, layout, and 
installation services, coupled with the economy of 
durable, long-lasting products, and the fact that we 
service every single product we sell, keeps EFA the 
Leader, working for you. 


EARL F. ANDERSEN AND ASSOC, INC. 
9864 James Circle Bloomington, MN 55431 
Toll-Free WATS Line 1-800-862-6026 * 612-884-7300 


Park and Recreational Equipment by Landscape Structures 


editorial 


Pondering the pages of AM 


As it is with architects, so it is with editors: We 
need to know from time to time whether we are get- 
ting anywhere. Ultimately, of course, it is not for us 
to say. The “users” will always have the final say. Yet, 
may | confess, after leafing through three years’ of AMs 
recently that while I often winced, I also smiled a few 
times. Here are some of the reasons why: 

Ezra Stoller on houses (June/July 1981): "In gen- 
eral, modern architects have tried to solve each prob- 
lem as they come to it, when in fact, the really suc- 
cessful building details are a synthesis of years and 
even centuries of trial, error and experience. I am 
amazed at how much we can learn from a traditional 
house. I built our own family house and all of the 
details were devised by me. Later I began to see how 
much better it would have been if I'd just been satisfied 
with traditional details—and the reasons for those de- 
tails. Right now, we have a hard time heating it, keeping 
it dry. In a traditional house, all such problems are 
solved.” 

Martin Filler on the Italian idea (AugusvSeptem- 
ber 1981): “It took America a long time to find its own 
authentic expression in art and design. Now, like the 
post-adolescent who suddenly discovers that his elders 
are not quite so stupid as he once believed, America 
is again beginning to consider the virtues of older 
cultures. There is a very great deal indeed that we in 
this country can learn from the Italian idea, which has 
the common attributes of all great concepts: clarity, 
adaptability, and truth. 

George Latimer on doing nothing (June/July 1982): 
“One of the great unheralded, really superior gifts of 
the people of St. Paul is their fundamental lethargy. 
All through the '40s, the 505 and '60s, while Minne- 
apolis was transforming its Park Avenue of grand 19th 
century homes into heaven knows what, the people 
of St. Paul, by and large, simply left their Summit Av- 
enue alone. By doing nothing, they nurtured a three- 
and-a-half mile long architectural treasure that is not 
exceeded by any city in America.” 

Kate Jobnson on ice palaces (January/February 1983): 


“... probably none will ever be built again. Ice palaces 
and crystal castles are ephemeral magic fantasies that 
this myth-and ritual-starved world cannot afford. How 
doubly impoverished we are and how much more we 
cherish the memory of what we once had” 

Paul Fussel on “A Place to Recuperate” (May/June 
1983): “I wanted to go to a certain small European 
provincial city on a large lake. The population is about 
eighty thousand. A Romance language is spoken there, 
and the prevailing religion is Roman Catholic in a 
serious but never solemn way—lots of processions 
and frequent public blessing of objects like fishing 
boats and municipal vehicles ... Almost every week 
there is a féte celebrating some saint's day. This begins 
at dawn with a great echoing explosion from the 18th 
century cannon on the lakefront, proceeds through a 
day of municipal sports programs accompanied by 
many drinks, and ends with fireworks over the lake at 
night, with tired children, unwillingness of friends to 
part, and universal satisfaction that the day has been 
spent so well.” 

Marc Treibé on Scandinavian values (July/August 
1983 ): The Scandinavian inclinations toward substan- 
tial construction, human provision, and environmental 
response stand as an alternative both to the austere 
modernism and the often superficial post-modernism 
that have gained an increasing rec gnition in American 
architectural circles.” 

Fred W. Peterson on tbe farm environment (No- 
vember/December 1983): "The farmer .. . awoke each 
morning and was already at work. The house, barn, 
and other outbuildings on the farm were experienced 
as parts of a total building complex in which the work 
of farming took place. Each day, each season, each 
year, the farmer performed a round of repeated tasks 

He may very well have derived pleasure in his 
house's simple straight lines and unadorned surfaces 
in much the same spirit that he enjoyed viewing a well 
planted field of row crops.” 

There were more smiles, of course. But as with 
architecture, space is always at a premium. 


МА 


William Houseman 
Editor 
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rt for architectures sake 


One of the country’s leading archi- 
tects greeted me several years ago in 
a state of jubilation. I asked him why 
the high 

"The client; he replied, “has just given 
us $50,000 to commission a sculpture 
for our office building plaza’ 

A few months passed and I ran into 
him again. I asked him how the sculp 
ture project was progressing. He gave 
me an anguished look 

"Whats the trouble? Did they take 
back the money?" 

"No; he replied, “Its just that we 
really can't find anything we like well 
enough to put on the plaza" Then he 
volunteered an edifying confession. “To 
be honest, we'd rather leave it bare” 

I thought of this architect as we pur- 
sued the pleasurable task of collecting 
material for our "Art at Work" portfolio 
in this issue. We invested miles of leg- 
work in seeking out the most notable 
art collections of major corporations 
headquartered in the Twin Cities. We 
hope you will agree that we found evi- 
dence of exceptional connoisseurship 
in corporate life. 

In scouting the art scene, however, 
we also discovered something we hadn't 
been looking for. We discovered that 
wherever an admirable collection was 
displayed, it derived little or no help 
from the architecture in presenting it- 
self successfully. To the contrary, we 
found that artworks often must strug- 
gle for minimal attention in office en- 
vironments which have been designed 
without taking them into account. Typ 
ically, the wall-hung art we saw was 
placed in locations where its impact 
was muted at best, or sometimes nil. 
^ major painting, deserving of a setting 
in which it might be considered at a 
suitable distance, was often hung in a 
six-foot wide corridor. Or a three-di- 
mensional object, needing to be pon- 
dered in the round, was apt to be placed 
at the dead end of a hallway. Usually, 
such contextual disappointments are 
not the fault of insensitive curators; they 
do their best. 

The trouble is rooted instead in the 
failure of 20th century art and archi 
tecture literally to get their act to- 
gether. It is now a commonplace to 
observe that contemporary architec- 
ture, which is to say the architecture 
every American under the age of 70 
has grown up with, has assured its 
eventual downfall through its egocen- 
tric proscription against art's historic 
mission to affect people's lives and 
feelings. 

Frank Lloyd Wright, though often 
contemptuous of the Miesians, never- 
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theless spoke for both himself and the 
Internationalists when he pronounced 
architecture the Mother Art. He made 
no concession to any other art; and, 
indeed, he displayed singular hubris 
when he designed a museum whose 
paintings must be viewed on the bias, 
as it were, from a ramp spiraling in a 
manner that nearly sends the viewers 
themselves spiraling downward, like 
so many Charlie Chaplins. Wright's ra- 
tionale for the Guggenheim's design 
was refreshingly free of ambiguity: he 
liked architecture a whole lot more 
than paintings. 


Of course, Wright was special in the 
history of American architecture. He 
was an architect, an artist, a handicraf- 
ter (to recall William Morris’ coinage 
for creative craftsmen), a polemicist, a 
performer and —overriding all of 
these—a genius. And whether or not 
one finds his buildings personally ap- 
pealing, no one can fairly say they do 
not embody both art and architecture, 
wholly and indivisibly. 

Lesser architects of the modern era 
have been conditioned during their 
student days in design studios to feel 
that art and architecture are mutually 
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Unless building design makes room for other 
arts, architects may be shunted from the driver's 
seat toward the back of America's culture bus 
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exclusive; that the plaza probably is 


better off without the sculpture, that 
the wall doesn't need a painting, or that 
the tile is more honest without a pat- 
tern 

It is no wonder that architects and 
artists do not get along with each other. 
The tensions between them are not only 
philosophical but economic. For when 
the architect invokes the modernists' 
credo that less is more, it is the artist, 
as a major element of the “тоге” that 
gets left out, who suffers 

Conveniently enough, this issue of 


AM also contains a story about one of 


phrey Domed Stadium in downtown Minneapolis 


the last great American buildings whose 
greatness is attributable to a consum- 
mate fusion of art and architecture. I 


refer to the National Farmers Bank of 


Owatonna, which was the collabora 
tive product of Louis Sullivan as ar- 
chitect, George Elmslie as designer- 
draftsman, Louis Millet as stained glass 
and decorations artist, and also a cadre 
of handicrafters and artisans as adroit 
manipulators of iron, terracotta, bronze 
and wood. The bank was completed in 
1908. Within a decade, the collabora 
tors were dead, bankrupt, or vocation- 
ally obsolete. And so, it seemed, was 


the fusion of art and architecture. Or 
was it? 

We hear stirrings today. They are 
coming from both corporate and pub 
lic settings. And, in several significant 
instances, a new kind of professional 
catalyst has become instrumental in 
making genuine collaboration a matter 
of compelling interest to architects and 
artists alike. Also to landscape archi- 
tects, lighting designers, interior de- 
signers and even to sophisticated de 
velopers and money people 

Of course, we have never lacked for 
marriage brokers between architec 
ture and the arts. Assorted dilettantes 
and art historians have been collecting 
fees for such services all through the 
years of our discontent. But almost al 
ways as а Sideline; so that when, at the 
altar, the nuptials have foundered on 
the familiar sea of acrimony, the bro 
kers have quietly returned to their li- 
braries and museums, satisfied that the 
two families’ inherent hostilities, like 
those of the Martins and the Coys, were 
irreconcilable. 

If the wedding metaphor is at all apt, 
then it also suggests a fecklessness in 
the way we've treated a volatile issue 
What has been needed all along is not 
a part-time marriage broker but a full- 
time professional partner who, from 
Day One in the conception of a build- 
ing project, functions as an informed 
advocate of that which is always break 
ing down: namely, creative collabora- 
tion. It is quite a job, for its value de- 
pends on persuading everyone with a 
personal stake in a project that a col- 
lective approach will yield the kind of 
synergistic result that will make every- 
one on the team happier about their 
individual contributions than they'd 
otherwise have been. 

One such professional catalyst is 
Lynne Sowder, who, as fine arts advisor 
to the First Bank of Minneapolis, has 
guided that institution's course in art 
collecting with an expertise of mea- 
surable consequence; First Bank now 
ranks high among the nation's corpo- 
rate collectors in the quality of its ac- 
quisition, in their artful display and in- 
telligent promotion (see page 26 for 
coverage of the First Bank art story) 

We talked with Lynne Sowder re 
cently about her work as a fine arts 
advisor. In her view, art is serious stuff 
It is not a simple syrup concocted to 
entertain. It is not Muzak. "Corpora 
tions are beginning to understand the 
real reasons for collecting,’ she says 
“Art that contributes the most is art that 
communicates ideas and stimulates in- 
teraction. People's liking it is second- 
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Siah Armajani, Louis Kahn Lecture Room, Philadelphia, 1982 


ary, because great art is not necessarily 
safe or pretty.” 

Like most professionals in a demo- 
cratic society, she makes no distinction 
as to who the beneficiaries of her ser- 
vices may be. “You really have to fight 
an elitist point of view which implies 
that art is only for those who already 
have the information, the vocabulary 


to appraise it. But the whole point of 


corporate collecting,’ she says, “is to 
break down the elitist barrier com- 
pletely and make the art accessible to 
everybody. 

Substantial as it may be, the chal- 
lenge of integrating artworks in an ex 
isting corporate setting such as First 
Bank's or Gelco's is as nothing com 
pared with integrating the artists them 
selves in an actual building project 
Several such unconditional experi 
ments have recently been premised on 
bringing in artists early enough to make 
a decisive impact on the develop- 
ments aesthetic and environmental 
character. These have been big bucks 
projects, not bench model exercises in 
do-goodism. And thev appear to be 
changing the way the establishment, 
including architects, feel about artists. 

Lynne Sowder is now serving as 
professional fine arts advisor for two 
Texas bank buildings of the Cadillac- 
Fairview development group—First City 
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Center in Dallas and Interfirst Tower 
in Fort Worth. She has found that the 
critical need is to persuade the devel- 
oper and a building's major client that 
they will realize greater value through 
a team effort. The problem here is the 
lack of very many examples—always a 
powerful factor among developers, who 
do not grow rich by taking unquanti- 
fiable risks on new and unproven aes- 
thetic theories. In both projects, the 
shell of the building had been essen 
tially completed when the team—a 
client representative, the artist, inte- 
rior landscape architect, lighting con- 
sultant and advisor—arrived on the 
scene. "We had many meetings; re- 
calls Lynne Sowder, "after we walked 
the space together. We asked, ‘How 
might it look?, and What was to be the 
feeling? Then, as a team, we identified 
the critical elements to achieve that 
feeling in their order of importance. 


And art was a critical element. Most 


interesting to all of us, though, was our 
total agreement as to what the feeling 
should be^ 

An even more ambitious design col- 
laboration has resulted in an encour- 
aging project at МІТ., where the I.M. 
Pei office and several artist-consultants 
are well along in the design of an àrts 
and media facility. Not surprisingly, 
there has not only been a fine arts ad- 


visor on the job from the beginning— 
Kathy Halbreich, the director of exhi- 
bitions for M.LT/s Committee on the 
Visual Arts—but it was also she who 
proposed the idea in the first place. 

But far and away the most impres- 
sive demonstration of the artist and ar- 
chitect working together is taking place 
at the $1.5 billion World Financial Cen- 
ter in lower Manhattan, where four of 
the country's most respected design- 
ers, each in his own field, are making 
remarkable things happen. The team 
consists of Cesar Pelli, architect; M. Paul 
Friedberg, landscape architect; Siah 
Armajani, a sculptor-designer of archi- 
tectural environments; and Scott Bur- 
ton, an artist particularly well known 
for his sculptural seating pieces 

(We might note that all four of these 
celebrated designers have made, and 
are making, an enormous impact on 
both the environment and the way 
people think about the environment 
in the Twin Cities.) 

Their collaborative effort is concen- 
trated оп a 3%-асге waterfront plaza 
which is described by Nancy Rosen, 
the project's fine arts advisor, as the 
“keystone” of Battery Park City's 92 acres 
of housing, commercial development, 
public areas and open spaces. The plaza 
itself will include seasonal parks, re 
flecting pools, a loggia, outdoor cafe 
dining, tiers of amphitheater-like steps 
for informal gathering. In short, it will 
be a total, complex and unstinting ur- 
ban environment—the kind which not 
only fully engages the special talents 
of the four collaborating designers, but 
in fact demands them. 

Has it been easy? No. In talking with 
Nancy Rosen, we learned that Cesar 
Pelli, for one, was extremely reluctant 
to enter into the effort. "The team dis- 
covered they had no common lan- 
guage at first,’ she says. "They had to 
go back to elementary school all over 
again.” 

Has it been worth the effort? Yes. 
Cesar Pelli has freely conceded that 
they had to get used to each other. “At 
first? he says, “we had to learn to leave 
our egos in the closet before we could 
work together.’ What is most remark- 
able is not that they did learn to work 
together, but that they learned to make 
their individual contributions so inte- 
gral that they were recognized for the 
most part as everyone's in common 
That, of course, is the way Louis Sul- 
livan and his associates built a great 
bank in Owatonna 75 years ago. 

We hear over and over that it is usu- 
ally the architects who dig in their heels 
against collaboration. Their admoni- 
tion is both familiar and consistent with 
the way they've been taught to practice 
architecture: "Let us alone,’ they im- 
plore, "until we get it designed and 
built. Then you may bring in the art- 
ists. 


Siah Armajani, whose architectural 
environments have earned him an in- 
ernational reputation as a major artist, 
esponded to this point of view not 
long ago in an article in The New Yorker. 
‘Many architects; he remarked, “feel 
that we are in competition with what 
they are doing. Our work is not meant 
o enhance architecture, or to alter it, 
but to be one in the other, like water 
in a glass. The public place engulfs us 
both." 

At the practical self-serving level, ar- 
chitects in recent years have been gen- 
erally more concerned about the in- 
crease in anonymously designed 
buildings, those for which no qualified 
architect may claim the credit or blame, 
than about the prospect of sharing the 
design process with other designers 
and artists. Perhaps the time has come 
for them to rethink exactly where their 

est interests lie. Perhaps they might 
find that the public has been histori- 
cally right all along in its preference 
for an environment that elevates the 
spirit through the fusion of art and ar- 
chitecture. AM 


William Houseman 


Art becomes architecture in the work 

of sculptor Siah Armajani. Drawing on the 
simplicity of Puritan America, he seeks 

a "public, democratic art.” He selected 

this poem to be inlaid in the wood floor 

of the Louis Kahn Lecture Room (photo opposite) 


When the materials are all prepared and ready, 
The architects shall appear. "ur AA a В 
| swear to you the architects shall appear without fail, 


| swear to you they will understand you and justify you, | 


The greatest among them shall be he who knows you, _ 


and encloses all and is faithful to all, i | 
He and the rest shall not forget you, they shall 


perceive that you are not an iota less than they, 


You shall be fully glorified in them. 


Walt Whitman, leaves of Grass, 1855 


Siah Armajani, Hirshhorn Employee Lounge, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C., 


Artful resoonse to a blank look 


Faced with “а certain 
plainness,”’ in a stark 
new building thirty 
years ago, the giant 
food company's boss 
made a commitment 
to art that remains 
firm today 
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Оп the lawn outside the Bell of- 
fice tower, Alexander Calder's 
20-foot high steel sculpture 
"Spinner" (above left) graces the 
corporate landscape while on 
loan from the Walker Art Center 
until next fall. Inside the Bell 
Tower (below left), a smattering 
of sculptures by Jackie Ferrara, 
Roy Lichtenstein and Louise 
Nevelson, and a painting by 
James Kielkopf make a mini-gal- 
lery of reception area. Paintings 
by Martha Diamond and Her- 
mine Ford give a striking focus 
to the executive board room (top 
right). The skyway to the east 
wing (below right) is lined with 
paintings and sculptures by Hol- 
lis Sigler, Siah Armajani, Chuck 
Close, Joyce Kozloff, Phyllis Ro- 
senblatt and Lucio Fontana and 
culminates with a Cork Marches- 
chi neon construction (bottom) 
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Steven Sorman 
"No Ice (What Drift),” 1978 
Mixed media on paper 


James Rosenquist 
"Off the Continental Divide," 1973—74 
Lithograph 


John Marin 
"Region Near Taos," 1929 
Watercolor 
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William Bailey 
"Manhattan Still Life," 1980 
Oil on canvas 
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A glimmering of the rich variety 
of General Mills’ art which, under 
curator Don McNeil's direction, 
has taken a turn toward contem- 
porary pieces: David Hockney's 
"Henry at the Table," 1976 
(above), Robert Motherwell's 
“Bastos,” 1976, and Harmony 
Hammond's “Two Fan Ladies," 
1980 (below right) 

With 1100 works spanning art 
history from ancient oriental 
sculpture to neo-expressionist 
painting, General Mills' collection 
is a vast resource for employees 
and curators as well: At any one 
time no more than ten percent of 
the works are on view 
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In most corporations, the Algerian 
path leads upward from the mailroom 
to an office of your own. At General 
Mills, the path is essentially the same, 
except that when you have made it to 
your own office, you have also earned 
the privilege of selecting maybe a Ben 
Shahn print or a Louisa Chase drawing 
to hang on your wall. Whichever you 
may choose, it will have been deliv- 
ered from a corporate collection that 
contains roughly 1,100 paintings, orig- 
inal prints, sculpture, tapestries and 
muli-media works. This number not 
only ranks General Mills very high on 
the list of corporate collectors but it 
also figures to keep growing; such is 
the company's commitment to art, what 
with a professional curator and full de- 
partment status for its collection, that 
it acts more like a museum than а busi- 
ness establishment. 

The General Mills art collection is a 
backhanded compliment to modern 
architecture. If there is a faint flicker 
of interest emerging today in design- 
ing buildings that make houseroom for 
art, such a notion would have seemed 
arrant nonsense in the mid '50s, when 
the Chicago office of Skidmore Ow- 
ings and Merrill was commissioned to 
design General Mills’ new headquar- 
ters in suburban Minneapolis. The 
building was the art in those days. 

Except that when General Mills' 
president, Charles H. Bell, took a look 
at what SOM had wrought, he found 
“а certain plainness" in those curtain 
walls and moveable partitions. As the 
story has been passed down to Don 
McNeil, curator of the art collection 
since 1976, Bell said, "Let's buy some 
art and enliven this place for our em- 
ployees.’ And he did. He bought and 
he bought. 

Like so many second- or third- 
generation heirs to high corporate po- 
sition, Charles Bell, the grandson of a 
General Mills’ founder, was immeas- 
urably more interested in the arts than 
were his rough-cut forebears. Thus he 
could say, and mean it, that the Alex- 
ander Calders and Lquise Nevelsons 
and Charles Biedermans really were 
being bought for the pleasure and ed- 
ification of the company’s employees. 
The briskest sprint through the offices 
and hallways confirms as much. For 
the place is a seamless demonstration 
of art artfully and profusely woven into 
a corporate presence. 

Asked whether the company, being 
nothing if not successful in business, 
didn’t really think of the collection as 
an investment, Don McNeil replies, “No, 
not really. Unless one considers that 
choosing carefully is the same thing as 
investing wisely. The real motive hasn't 
changed since Charles Bell's days. It's 
the art that counts.” 

And so, on the visible evidence all 
over the place, it is. AM 
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Commissioned for this space, 
Stuart Nielsen's veil-like steel- 
mesh sculpture "North Corner," 
1981 (above) adorns without ob- 
structing windows of small em 
ployee cafeteria. On a nearby 
wall, Nielsen's study drawings 
for the sculpture add a second 
dimension to viewer's apprecia- 
tion of the work 

Siah Armajani's stained balsa 
wood sculpture “Location #1 
1979 (below left) and Richard 
Haas’ pastel on paper “Irving 
Trust, Trinity Church," 1982 (be- 
low right) illustrate the quality of 
this most comprehensive of cor- 
porate collections 
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Banking on the joy 
of ubiquitous art 


From the executive suite to the 
public reception areas, First Bank 
makes sure its world is infused 
with splendid art works 


The reception area for First 
Bank's executive offices make 
art a visual feast. Here you see 
Bruce Porter's "Garden—Il" in 
seating area; Donald Sultan's 
"Tramp Pictures: Cypresses and 
Stacks" on receptionist's wall 
Looking inward—a Louisa 
Chase painting, Brian Hunt 
bronze casting and Jack Roth 
painting. Art is selected to give 
each reception area a special 
quality. Here, on fifth floor: Mi- 
chael Mazur's "Wake Бу Fog" 
(right) and, on skyway level, 
Arne Nyen's "Myrna" (far right) 
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Entering First Bank Minneapolis’ ге- 
ception lobby in the Pillsbury Center 
may evoke a radical thought: Though 
museums are for art, art can flourish 
in the real world. When a Joan Miro 
or Steven Sorman is hung as here with 
attention to the furnishings, colors, and 
lighting, it can be more striking than 
on a stark museum wall. 

This happy meeting of art and en- 
vironment at First Bank stems from the 
commitment bank Chairman Dennis 
Evans and fine arts advisor Lynne Sow- 
der have to a first-rate program. In the 
last year and a half, Evans and Sowder 
have transformed the bank’s formerly 
conservative (one might say bankerly) 
collection into one of the region’s most 
avant-garde. “We focus on contempo- 
rary art, оп young artists working in 
non-realist styles; explains Sowder. The 
collection is international in scope, but 
draws heavily from local artists as well. 

Though First Bank's collection is 
young, it aims for depth, "Our goal is 
to buy more than one piece by an art- 
ist,’ says Sowder. "We may start with a 
sculpture and get prints or vice versa. 
One example is simply inadequate to 
understand the artist's work" To that 
same end, First Bank plans to develop 
specific spaces for hanging the work 
of one artist. 

Such plans demonstrate that First 
Bank's interest goes far beyond hang- 
ing avant-garde art on the corporate 
wall. It also aims to make that art un- 
derstandable— both to the people who 
work there daily and to the customers 
on an occasional visit. "We're looking 
for the teachable moment,” says Sow- 
der. Notes written in layman's lan- 
guage are developed for each art work. 
Future plans include a book to be dis- 
tributed to the 2100 employees and 
placed in public areas, loose-leaf in form 
to accommodate new acquisitions. In 
addition, seminars and rotating ex- 
hibits in the employee cafeteria (see 
next page) give employees ample op- 
portunity to learn about what they view 
above the file cabinets or over the lunch 
table. Though hard to measure, the ef- 
fort to inform employees about art as 
well as to acquire it pays off. The sec- 
retary who threatened to quit when an 
abstract painting was hung near her 
now refuses to have it moved. AM 


A Michael Todd sculpture, “Ве- 
turn from St. Nazarre,” by Jon 
Schueler and "White-Out" by 
Louisa Chase welcome cus- 
tomers to First Bank's headquar- 
ters in the Pillsbury Center (left 
and below). In a small confer- 
ence room, four paintings by 

T. L. Solien (bottom) 
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Where, outside First 
Bank's cafeteria, may 
office workers savor 
the company of 
fanciful beasts along 
with their burgers and 
fries? 
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First Bank's current art exhibi- 
tion, titled "Bless the Beasts,” 
leaps figuratively from the com- 
pany cafeteria walls to capture 
the bemused aitention of bank 
employees. Among the works— 
on loan from several Twin Cities’ 
galleries—are a bigger-than-life 
rhino “trophy,” bedecked with a 
stuffed fabric bird and a stylish 
foulard (top left), a red elephant 
and soaring bird (top opposite 
and far left), all by Arne Nyen; 
and an outcropping of horses 
racing neck-and-neck (below) by 
Steve Olson. Other works are by 
Merrily Borg Babock (top), Tom 
Uttech (opposite below), and 
Polly Ewens (opposite below, 

far left). 

"Bless the Beasts” is the third 
in a series of exhibitions ar- 
ranged by First Bank's fine arts 
advisor to provide the employ- 
ees with an opportunity to view a 
wide range of contemporary art. 
But the bank does more: it pre- 
pares a modest but informative 
catalog containing a literate es- 
say on the exhibition's theme, to- 
gether with the titles of works on 
display and credits to the artists 
and their galleries. Then, on 
opening day, all First Bank em- 
ployees are invited to a recep- 
tion to meet the artists in person, 
as well as the bank's arts con- 
sultant and the gallery owners 
The idea, of course, is to en- 
courage the employees to ask 
questions and gain first-hand ex- 
planations as to what the artists 
had in mind in expressing them- 
selves through their creative 
works 
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Surrounded by contemporary art 
from all over the world, an employee 
at the Gelco Corporation can easily be 
found pondering the likes of an Olden- 
burg print or a Sigler painting. Inev- 
itably, the range in style and content 
of the evocative, uncompromising art 
collection is bound to rouse a re- 
sponse. The Gelco Corporation, a di- 
versified management services com- 
pany, went about the business of 
gathering nearly 250 works of art when 
the second phase of its corporate head- 
quarters, designed by the Leonard Par- 
ker Associates, was under construction 
in Eden Prairie. 

The art brings an effervescent air to 
the Gelco offices, in part, perhaps, be- 
cause all of the works are by living 
artists (many of them Minnesotans). The 
entire collection was put together by 
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George Heinrich 


Photo: 


poet Richard Grossman and art con- 
sultant Glen Hanson between 1979— 
81. By concentrating on living artists, 
they underscored Gelco's commit- 
ment to supporting the arts while ob- 
taining the highest quality collection 
for the money. Paintings, prints, pho- 
tographs and sculptures are accessibly 
displayed throughout 310,000 square 
feet of the campus-style office build- 
ings (indeed, so accessible is the art 
that the curator worries about absent- 
minded passers-by brushing into a 
fragile work). In addition, exception- 
ally readable captions, written by for- 
mer Star and Tribune art critic Roger 
Hegeman, accompany each piece, con- 
tinuously piquing any interest employ- 
ees might have in drawing their own 
conclusions as they pause in the hall- 
ways to contemplate the art. AM 


Photo: Shin Koyama 


"Rhinoceros," a painting by 
Mario Merz in Gelco's reception 
lobby, provokes reflection on the 
nature of power by contrasting 
anachronistic elements. A spear 
of neon light, representing mod- 
ern technology, stabs the primi- 
tive beast, suggesting the new 
will wipe out the old. 


Sited on upland meadow along 
the forest edge, the Gelco head- 
quarters (left) blends with its en- 
vironment. Planted gardens on 
giant terraced steps provide 
landscaped transition into setting 
and glass curtain walls reflect 
trees, sky, lake and meadows. 
Inside, a Hollis Sigler painting 
(far left) makes a mildly disturb- 
ing commentary on suburban life 
with vivid colors and child-like 
technique 


Photo: George Heinrich 


By investing in the 
work of living artists 
only, Gelco has built 
one of the region's 
most engaging 
collections 


Photo: George Heinrich 
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їп the employee cafeteria 
(above), Roger Brown's “White- 
tail Deer, Staghorn Sumac” 
brings a feeling of order and re- 
pose with carefully balanced 
composition of trellis-like trees 
and stylized deer. At the end of 
the skyway, Francesco Clem- 
ente's "David Salle" (top) reso- 
nates Italian tradition with fresco 
technique. Informal, problematic 
imagery playfully contrasts with 
the Renaissance medium 


Photo: George Heinrich 


Photos: Donald Neal 


Georg Baselitz 
"Orangenesser 3," 1981 
Oil on canvas 


Brad Davis 
"Durer's Dogs," 1981 
Arcylic and polyester on canvas 


Deborah Butterfield 
"Horse," 1980 
Steel, rag pulp and sticks 


John Walker 
"Kew Gray Alba II," 1980 
Oil on canvas 


Massimo Nannucci 
"False Identita,” 1973 
Color photos mounted on board 
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A benign 
setting 
spiced with 
office 
spoofery 


Photos: Donald Neal 


Paul Benson 
"A Day In the Life ‚” 1981-82 
Oil on wood constructions 


Minnesota Mutual Life headquarters 
in St. Paul. Architects: BWBR 
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Insurance, hardly the trendiest of 
businesses, may take on a new image 
if the lead taken by Minnesota Mutual 
Life in downtown St. Paul is followed. 
With a permanent art collection which 
ranges from the whimsical fancy of Arne 
Nyen's "Fascinating People" to the di- 
rect simplicity of Robert Winship's 
"Minnesota Loon,” the company's work 
spaces are alive with color, texture and 
visual repartee. The collection is a trib- 
ute to the artistic variety and versatility 
of this region. Most of the works are 
by artists working in the Twin Cities 
and upper Midwest; many were com- 
missioned and designed for specific 
spaces in Minnesota Mutual's head- 
quarters office. 

The Minnesota Mutual building links 
downtown St. Paul with the historic 
Lowertown area. Designed by BWBR 
Architects of St. Paul, it circles a central 
core and meets the street at a 45 de- 
gree angle. Inside, wide open floor 
spaces leave little wall space, so the art 
adapts to the environs in improvisa- 
tional ways: it hangs from the ceiling, 


rests on workstation panels, turns the 
corners on inside the walls as friezes. 

The collection's varying styles—neo- 
naive, realistic, abstract —sometimes 
contrast, sometimes integrate with the 
building's spaces. On the first floor, 
New York artist Paul Friedberg's gran- 
ite "Water Wall" echoes the plaza's 
Rockville and Carnelian granite. In the 
tower offices, boldly displayed paint- 
ings and sculptures bring colorful hu- 
mor to the modular work spaces. Take 
Paul Benson's painting "A day in the 
life .. ” (pictured above), for instance 
Benson's affectionate re-creation of St. 
Paul's social landmarks provides a fil- 
lip to the workday world. 

Minnesota Mutual Life's art collec- 
tion reflects both management philos- 
ophy and employee tastes. With the help 
of Minneapolis art consultants Sowder 
and Associates, an employee art com- 
mittee chose all of the works in the 
collection when the building was com- 
pleted in 1982. Currently, the com- 
mittee is considering a second round 
of commissions and acquisitions. АМ 


Dike Blair 
Turner," 1981 
Oil and gesso on masonite and glass 


Arne Nyen 
'Fascinating People," 1981—82 
Oil and cotton batton on masonite 
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Here is one insurance 
firm that combats 
solemnity with 
impertinent pop-ups 
and witty wall art 


Cork Marcheschi 
Flatlands,” 1982 
Neon and formica 
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INSIGHTFUL 
INTERIORS 


A pair of new offices by Inside!—one its own 
and the other for a major accounting firm—display 
the skills of some very artful professionals 
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Most interior design firms are prone 
to strut their stuff in the front office 
and hide their mundane side in the 
back room. Not, however, Inside!, the 
interiors division of Ellerbe Associates, 
Inc. In its new quarters at Minneapolis’ 
City Center, Inside! has assuredly 
flaunted its skills where they may be 
most appreciated. But look beyond the 
reception desk (conceived, says the in- 
terior director, Dan Fox, “as a sculp- 
ture and set at a diagonal as a foil") 
You see two bold open grids which 
barely hold back the eye from fully 
taking in handsome spaces beyond: à 
small conference room on one side 

nd the studio on the other. A third 

wall, of glass brick, adds a little cal- 
culated mystery. In just 3,000 square 
feet, Inside! has achieved both style and 
utility. 
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Inside!'s new quarter 
how well the often 
> practica 
sthetic can be reconciled- 

t space. With the 
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a soph 
ft rose and earth tones—flows 
from the reception area 
opposite) into the conference 
rooms and the design studio 
(bottom). Plan makes c 
diagona! arrangement of 
stations as a pattern repeatinc 
placement of reception desk 
Entire end wall of studio is 
organized and detailed to 
contain literature, sample 
materials which cause visual 
chaos in many design firms 
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Accountable design 
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IT LOOKS LIKE BRICK bels like brick. It is brick. 


And it’s “laid” by at er (ceramic, that is). Con- 
tributing to the quie eful beauty of the new St. 
Alban's Episcopal h in Edina is new %” thick, 
kiln-fired ‘‘mini-bri ore than 2,000 feet of it was 
Specified for the ch walls and nave entries by 
architects McEg raft Birch & Kilgore Inc. Used 
in lieu of regu e brick on the sheet rock walls, 
the “mini-bri Stallation proved to be both feas- 
jble and eco l. 


for major projects. Prove it to 
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Winter cold and high winds didn’t stop the speedy 
erection of the new Shelard Plaza West building. 


Use of Prestressed Concrete, Inc. exterior panels and 
column covers made it possible to speedily “seal up" 
the building exterior so interior construction could 
continue despite weather conditions. 


219 wall panels measuring 26 feet by 8 feet and 140 
column covers measuring 24 inches by 24 inches by 22 
feet were used. Building top perimeter was covered by 
26 fascias measuring 28 feet by 8 feet. 26 soffits 
measuring 28 feet by 2 feet by 5 inches thick were also 
used. A pedestrian walk bridge was built of 2 reinforced 
precast concrete members measuring 58 feet by 5 feet. 


Use of Prestressed Concrete, Inc. products and services 
provided broad planning flexibility that helped “‘lick” an 
otherwise unmanageable weather situation. 


When you think of office buildings, parking ramps or 
any major commercial building, think first of 
Prestressed Concrete, Inc. We have “а better way”’ for 
your building needs. 


PROJECT: Shelard Plaza West, 
Golden Valley, Minnesota 


ARCHITECT: James M. Cooperman & Assoc. 
Architects, Inc., Mpls., MN 


STRUCTURAL Darg, Palanasami & Assoc., Inc. 
CONSULTANTS: Mpis., MN 


GENERAL Knutson Construction Company 
CONTRACTOR: Mpls., MN 
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PRESTRESSED 


CONCRETE, INC 


6755 Highway 10 N.W. • Anoka, Minn. 55303 * (612) 421-8900 


letter fromthe publisher 


Are you reading AM? We're proud to prepare a 
handsome magazine, but our words are as good as 
the photos. And this is due to the editorial 
commitment of our staff. For the past eighteen 
issues, Bill Houseman has been our editorial leader 
and the shaper of your magazine’s content. Sadly, 
Bill is leaving us to pursue other projects which we 
know will benefit from his “words”. 

The Houseman era has seen Architecture 
Minnesota through a complete change in graphic 
format as well as an overall upgrade in editorial 
content. During Bill’s tenure the magazine won 
national awards and the praises of many from all 
corners of America. He knows that his editorial 
insight will always be welcome in these pages. And 
his insight last year brought to our staff Linda 
Mack to serve as managing editor. As Bill said at 
that time, “I think I’ve hired my replacement.” 

Bill was right—again! For the MSAIA is 
pleased to announce that Linda Mack has been 
named the new editor. Linda had written for AM 
before she joined us and has extensive experience as 
a former editorial writer for the Minneapolis paper. 
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She has been deeply involved with historic 
preservation activities in the Twin Cities and is a 
keen observer of our built environment. We know 
that Linda will bring the same enthusiasm and 
intensity that marked Bill Houseman's leadership 
and that of his predecessor, Bernard Jacob, FAIA. 

During the past year the MSAIA's Publications 
Committee led by Ed Sovik, FAIA, established a 
written editorial policy for AM to assist in focusing 
its content and direction. That policy states that AM 
is a magazine serving both Minnesota and the 
region because it is owned and supported on a 
regional basis. AM has two goals. First, it is a р 
vehicle for public outreach to enhance awareness of | 
and advocate for quality design. Second, AAZ is an 
indirect tool to encourage the engagement of 
MSAIA members for architectural services. 

Whether you are a concerned observer of our 
built environment, a potential client of Minnesota’s 
architects, or a design and construction professional, 
AM is produced for you. We encourage your 
feedback, your ideas, and your subscriptions. Let us 
know how AM can be better for you. 
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Peter A. Rand, AIA 


Publisher 
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ARE YOU OR YOUR CLIENT INVOLVED IN A DISPUTE THAT 
SEEMS HEADED TOWARD LITIGATION? 
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INCORPORATED 


ARBITRATE 


P.O. BOX 708 11577 ENCORE CIRCLE 
HOPKINS, MN. 55343 
PHONE: 612-935-7759 


AVOID HIGH COSTS OF LITIGATION 
AVOID DELAY 


AVOID PUBLICITY REPRESENTING: 


Modernfold 
UNITIZED STEEL PANELS 
© CLASS "A" RATED PANELS 
e SOUND RATINGS 35 TO 52 
$ Т.Е, 

® ACCORDIAN: 

STEEL 

WOOD 
VINYL 


USE THE SPECIAL ABILITIES OF A RETIRED MINNESOTA 
JUDGE, ARCHITECT, ENGINEER OR OTHER EXPERT, IN AN 
INFORMAL SETTING, IN A TOWN OR CITY NEAR YOUR PLACE 
OF WORK, TO ACT AS AN IMPARTIAL BUT 
INFORMED ARBITRATOR 


CALL OR WRITE: 


Pro-Fab 
Professional Arbitration Services Ltd. е GYM DIVIDERS 


850 Norwest Center, Duluth, Minnesota 55802 
218-722-1608 


Cervitor 
e COMPACT KITCHEN UNITS 


Carda 
e WOOD WINDOWS (TEAK) 


P.S. If you are a retired architect who would like to serve society and 
supplement your income by acting as arbitrator, we would like to 
hear from you. 


PAPER ARCHITECTURE 


до 


1983 Entry by Richard V 


1984 Competition 


The third annual Paper Architecture Competition en- 
courages MSAIA members to express significant ideas 
on the built environment. Submissions will be exhibited 
at the Minnesota Museum of Art in St. Paul in the spring 
of 1984. 


Architectural accessories by Landscape Forms are notable 
for meticulous design and imaginative use of woods and fiberglass 
in tables and seats, benches, planters, planter-benches and 
receptacles. The complete catalog includes more than 5,000 products 
in a great variety of styles, sizes, materials, and finishes. 
For more information write to: Landscape Forms, Inc, Route 3, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 49001 or call 616/381-0396. 


LANDSCAPE FORMS 


See our complete catalog in Sweet's 2.15/La. 


SNOW -LARSON, UNC. 


1221 Second Avenue North - Minneapolis, Minnesota 55405 - (612) 374-1216 
Minnesota Toll Free 800-742-0674 


Workers’ Compensation Insurance 
Some firms save, some don't! 
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THESE LETTERS CAN MEAN A SAVINGS 


Design Professionals Safety Association, a 
non-profit corporation organized’ exclusively 
for architects and engineers to assist in reduc- 
ing on-the-job accidents and offering a special 
Group Workers’ Compensation Dividend Plan. 


WORKERS’ 

COMPENSATION 

INSURANCE 

The law requires all employers to carry 
Workers’ Compensation Insurance. THE 
STATE SETS WORKERS’ COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE RATES. MOST POLICIES 
FOR SMALL EMPLOYERS DO NOT PAY 
DIVIDENDS. DPSA OFFERS A DIVIDEND 
PLAN. 


272 ОРВА POLICY HOLDERS 


The sum of JO9,39Sdal'sOOcts 


IN THE COST OF YOUR WORKERS' СОМ. | 
PENSATION INSURANCE. They. stand for - 
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FOR INFORMATION 

If you are not receiving à dividend on your 
Workers' Compensation policy or if the divi- 
dend you àre receiving does not compare with 
what DPSA has to offer, please CONTACT 
DPSA'S BROKER, ASSOCIATION ADMIN- 
ISTRATORS & CONSULTANTS INC. 
In California call 714/833-0673 collect, other 
states call 800/854-0491. Ask for Carol 
Krotine or Sherall Gradias to learn if your firm 
is eligible. 


DPSA ENDORSEMENT 


The DPSA plan is endorsed by: 
California Council, АТА Insurance Trustees 
Arizona Society, АТА 
Minnesota Society, AIA * Louisiana Architects Association 
Wisconsin Society, AIA 


А Association Administrators & Consultants, Inc. 
в v 19000 MacArthur Blvd., Irvine, CA 92715 
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The Minnesota 
Architectural Foundation 


Opening doors to the future for some of 
today’s most creative minds 


Founded in 1978, the Minnesota Architectural Foundation is dedicated to 
the improvement of the architectural environment through education, 
research, and preservation programs. It’s a heady task we know, but at 

this time with so much of our architectural heritage threatened and the 

future of the built environment so uncertain, we feel the need to act. 


If you'd like more information on the Minnesota Architectural Foundation 
and how you can help, please write or call: 


Minnesota Architectural Foundation, 314 Clifton Avenue, 
Minneapolis, MN 55403 (612) 874-8771 


KSIN RADIO 
PROUDLY PRESENTS THE BRAINS 
BEHIND OUR SUCCESS. 
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Johann Sebastian Bach Johannes Brahms Giuseppe Verdi 


Frédéric Chopin Gioacchino Rossini Georges Bizet 
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Franz Joseph Haydn Nikolaj Rimskij-Korsakow Franz Liszt 


Our music leaves you inspired, our news leaves you informed and our sponsors leave you alone. 


KSIN/91.1 FM 


the City of Eden Prairie; Mike Cox, ar- 
chitect with the Wold Association, 5 
Paul; Susan Smith, landscape architect 
with the Minnesota Society American 
Institute of Architects; Paul Dahlberg, 
architect with Korsunsky, Krank, Erick- 
son, Minneapolis; Carol Braun, land- 
scape architect with Earth Plus, St. Paul; 
University of Minnesota students Steve 
Gaertner in communications and ar- 
chitecture, and John Ciesielski and No- 
rain Rejab in landscape design. Peggy 
Sand is coordinator of the student pro- 
gram, and Lisa Winkleman, architect 
with Williams O'Brien Architects, Min- 
neapolis, is project chairman of the 
Governor's Design Team 


On with the winter city 


Making winter cities livable is а 
growing concern of planners and ar- 
chitects. Now the Ontario government 
Баз compiled a book to assist those 
searching for innovative approaches to 
four-season cities. An Inventory of Cold 
Climate Research and Design is the first 
comprehensive list of projects and 
publications concerning the livable 
winter city. The inventory costs five 
dollars and may be ordered from Pub- 
lication Services, Fifth Floor, 880 Bay 
Street, Toronto, Ontario M7A 1N8. 


There's no place 
like Hometel® 
for genuine 


Granada Royal 
Hometel* of 
Bloomington 


Drake Ma thle Company 


| CERAMIC TILE QUARRY TILE MARBLE SLATE 
60 PLATO BLVD ST. PAUL, MN 55107 PHONE 2224759 


Yes. CAPITOL Windows @F* 
& Patio Doors PESE 


are for 
Restoration, 
Multi-Family, 
Condominium, 
Renovation, 
Solar, 
Commercial, 
Residential, 

& Hotel projects 
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please contact 1055 N. 5th St., Minneapolis 
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Over 6 Million in use 
around the world. 
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TROCAL 


WINDOW SYSTEMS 


Multi-Chambered PVC window systems for effec- 


tive energy conservation. 


Trocal framing's low U-factor 
(.312BTU/HR/FT?/°F) saves 
fuel. 


All joints and sections are fused 
together to form a one-piece, 
solid frame and sash. No joints 
to seal. 


Economical to install - requires 
no maintenance. 


Trocal PVC windows won't 
swell, pit, peel, rot or dry out. 
No painting or repainting is ever 
needed. 


Trocal profiles interchange to 
permit infinite variations. 


Suit any new design or construc- 
tion purpose and are equally 
suitable for renovations. 


Color-keyed to architectural 
scheme. 


Available in seven attractive 
colors to blend with the facade. 
Interior side remains white. 
Colors are permanent, can't 
peel off, fade, or deteriorate. 


Competitive in initial 
costs with thermal- 
break aluminum and 
wood systems. 
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Manufacturers of 
Vinyl Windows 


2015 N. 54th Street 
Superior, Wisconsin 54880 


(715) 392-4736 


notable notes 


Continued from page 7 


The Dassel team descended upon 
the town of 1100 residents early in Oc- 
tober, 1983, and received a thorough 
tour of the community under the guid- 
ance of the Discover Dassel Commit- 
tee. Several concerns were identified: 
the need to encourage new businesses 
and reuse older downtown buildings; 
the lack of diverse social activity; and 
the under-use of parkland and recre- 
ation areas. Returning to the Twin Cit- 
ies, the Design Team confabbed and 
conferred and produced the Dassel 
Design Study, which was presented to 
about fifty residents in a Saturday 
morning workshop. 

To help people discover Dassel, the 
report concluded, consistent, clear 
signage should direct visitors to an in- 
formation booth and major attractions! 
Structures along major highways should 
be improved and manufacturing con- 
centrated in an industrial park away 
from the road. A highway picnic area 
might encourage passers-through to 
slow down, stop and spend time in 
town. Similarly, the business district 
should be defined with landscaping, 
planters and street furniture, banners 
and flags. As part of a downtown ren- 
ovation plan, old signs should be pre- 
served and Dassel’s one-sided main 
street be considered for historic des- 
ignation. A paid marketing director 
could help the community assess retail 
needs and attract new businesses. For 
the city as a whole, pedestrian and bi- 
cycle paths connecting parks, lakes and 
downtown, and future public access to 
Spring Lake would provide recrea- 
tional opportunities. And, as Design 
Team Chairman Brad Hokanson of 
Hokanson/Lunning Associates put it, 
"What Dassel needs is one more hang- 
out.” 

Reaction to the Design Team's sug- 
gestions was positive. Community 
leaders found it easier to agree with 
suggestions about aesthetic and eco- 
nomic issues than those touching 
deeper social values: Moving busi- 
nesses into an industrial park will be 
achieved more easily than increasing 
the number of eating places serving 
liquor. 

Meanwhile, other government agen- 
cies have other plans for Dassel. It was 
reported in the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune in December that Dassel is to 
shelter 30,000 Minneapolis residents 
in the event the city is evacuated due 
to nuclear attack. 

Members of the Dassel Design Team 
were Brad Hokanson, chairman, ar- 
chitect with Hokanson/Lunning Asso- 
ciates, Minneapolis; Steve Sullivan and 
Steve Calhoun, landscape architects with 


‘Everything you always wanted to 
know about Energy but forgot 
where you put it”. 


Design professionals are deluged with energy information from all quarters 
The Sourcebook will collect, sort, edit, condense and deliver it directlv to 
subscribers, for only $40.00 for the second year (the volume and 
supplements) 

в The most comprehensive collection of information representing the 
"state of the art” in energy-conscious design 

@ Over 226 pages from nearly 40 sources 

в Quarterly supplements 

т Fast and easy filing and retrieval of information through a numerical 
indexing svstem 


Enclose check/money order for $40.00, plus $1.55 for postage 


Name 


Firm 


Address 


City State Zip 


Foral 
 — á—— M MR À—— 


Please charge to my VISA / MC # 


Expiration date 


Mail to: MSAIA Energy Sourcebook, 314 Clifton Avenue, Minneapolis, MN 
55403. Allow 3-4 weeks for delivery 


The MSAIA Energy Sourcebook is made possible through a grant from the Minnesota Energy Agena 


Bill Lind Company 


| | 3950 Minnehal 


а Avenue South | 
Minnesota. 5540¢ 


Minneapoli 
Pelephor 


Don Hakala 

Don Velner | 
Greg Winter 

Bill Lind 


I K G INDUSTRIES 
A DIVISION OF HARSCO | 
CORPORATION 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
ARCHITECTURAL BAR 
GRATING 
STEEL—ALUMINUM — 
FIBERGLASS 


| e “Weldforged” Steel Grating | 
Heavy-Weld Steel Grating 
e Riveted "Reticuline" Steel or | 
Aluminum Grating | 
© Press-Locked Steel or 
Aluminum Grating | 
* Bridge Decking and Drain 
Grating 
€ “Galok” Aluminum I-Bar 
Grating 
€ Aluminum Planking 
| € Grid Steel Cellular Steel Mesh 
| | @ Mebac Slip-Resistant Surfaces 
Floor plate channel grating 
nosings rung covers 
| * Fiberglass Grating 
| e Lightweight steel or aluminum 
| mezzanine decking 
| ® Stair Treads—Steel Aluminum 
| Fiberglass 


Rapid Delivery 
Competitively Priced 


Bill Lind Company 
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The Roof That’s Requested by Name 


Architectural Consultants Inc. 
is taking over the representations of 
Carlisle SynTec Systems 


Gary Kanuit and Dave Millard have been with 
Arch-Rep Inc. for several years and will continue 
over two decades of architectural service. 


C NC. 


5500 Lincoin Drive, Suite 190, Edina MN 55436 (612) 935-9800 


No need to import 
European cabinets to 
get European design 
and Eurepean quality, 
Not since Ultra 2000 
imported its whole factory from Europe to 
make American's smartest kitchens at reason- 
able American prices, Sawhill is your source, 


Furniture and kitchen studios 
Edina: 2519 W. 70th St. (G France) 925-2614 


sign will provide ideas on creative uses 
of technology in the media. Am« ng the 
featured speakers are Frank Stanton, 
president emeritus of CBS Inc.. John 
Naisbitt, author of Megatrends, and jazz 
musician Herbie Hancock. The con- 
ference fee is $475. For more infor- 
mation contact Judi Skalsky, Director, 
T.E.D. Communications, 635 West- 
bourne Drive, Los Angeles, California 
90069, (213) 854-6307 


Skyway study nets PA 
award 


A study on Minneapolis skyways con- 
ducted by Bernard Jacob Architects Ltd. 
will receive a 1984 Progressive Archi- 
tecture Citation Award for applied re- 
search. 

Skyway Topology: A Study of the; 
Minneapolis Skyways is the first re- 
search undertaken on the Minneapolis 
skyway system, the largest privately de- 
veloped network of its kind in the 
United States. The study, commis- 
sioned by the Dayton Hudson Corpo- 
ration, includes field surveys of the 
physical network, behavioral data on 
pedestrian use, interviews with public 
officials, and an analysis of building 
code and zoning regulations on sky- 
Way construction. A series of recom- 
mendations outline a planning process 
to guide further development. 

The award will be presented at PA's 
31st awards program in New York City 
in January 


An invitation to innovate 


Wilsonart and the Interior Design 
Educators Council (IDEC) announce 
INNOVA: A Design Challenge Compe- 
tition. INNOVA is open to design and 
architecture students to create inno- 
vative, speculative designs using Wil 
sonart decorative laminate, a highly 
versatile, interior surfacing material 

First place winners in each of four 
categories will be awarded an ex 
pense-paid tour sponsored by Interior 
Design magazine to the 1984 Milan 
Furniture Fair in Milan, Italy. Runners- 
up will receive $500 and $1000 cash 
honoraria will be awarded to the 
professional instructors sponsoring 
each of the winners 

Entries will be accepted through 
January 31, 1984. Winners will be an 
nounced March 15, 1984. For compe- 
tition information kits, entry forms, and 
literature on Wilsonart laminates write 
to INNOVA: A Design Challenge Com 
petition, c/o McKone & Company, Inc., 
2700 Stemmons Tower East, Suite 800, 
Dallas, Texas 75207, toll free phone 1 
800-433-3222 AM 


ium households, with single women 
accounting for 45 percent of those 
households. The median age of con- 
dominium buyers is 37 and the house- 
hold median income is $17,900 

The increased demand for condo- 
miniums has pros and cons for the 
housing market. The growth in con- 
dominiums provides a larger housing 
stock, upgrades existing buildings and 
neighborhoods, and increases the tax 
base. But condominium conversions 
from rental units, which account for a 
major part of the Twin Cities market, 
often displace many renters. Estimates 
are that conversions make up from 41 
to 58 percent of the total condomin- 
ium stock. 

The report suggests that the high cost 
of new construction, diminished gov- 
ernment housing subsidies, the role of 
tax shelters in housing production, and 
the acceptance of condominium fi- 
nancing by lending institutions point 
to a solid future for condominiums. 
Copies of the report are available for 
$1.50 from the Metropolitan Council 
or by calling the communications ОЁ 
fice, (612) 291-6464. 


“Kindergarten Chats, 
1984" 


The Architectural League asks young 
designers to submit project portfolios | 
to its competition for young architects, 
"Kindergarten Chats, 1984.” Since its 
founding in 1881, the League, which 
has a commitment to encouraging 
young practitioners, has recognized that 
they have few opportunities to discuss 
their work with more established prac- 
titioners. Inspired by Kindergarten 
Chats, Louis Sullivan's poetic musings 
on architecture and its practice, the 
competition provides a chance for 
young architects to submit projects for 
critique by a distinguished architec- 
tural jury and for the winners to pres- 
ent their work at the League. The com- 
petition welcomes innovative projects 
of any type or medium, theoretical or 
real, built or unbuilt. The deadline is 
February 10, 1984, for designers who 
are ten years or less out of school. For 
information and entry forms write to 
Betsy Feeley, The Architectural League, 
457 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 
10022, or call (212) 753-1722. 


Pros assay 
entertainment design 


"Technology Entertainment De- 
sign,” a conference to be held in Mon- 
terey, California, will explore the wide 
spectrum of communications February 
23—26. Visual and audio presentations 
by professionals on the leading edge 
in business, technology, film, televi- 
sion, advertising, marketing and de- 


ulti- 
faceted. 


Georgia-Pacific Corp 
Atlanta, GA 

Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
Architects 

New York, NY 


A virtual jewel whose multi-faceted shape is defined with hard-edged 
precision in polished Sunset Red granite from Cold Spring. This 
maintenance-free exterior steps up fifty-two stories with an elegance and 
strength that no other material can match. 

Your designs can take shape in any of Cold Springs 16 colors and four 
finishes. For a 20 page, full color catalog showing all that Cold Spring has to 
offer, just call 800-328-7038. In Minnesota call 
612-685-3621. Or write to the address below. 


Cold Spring Granite Company 
Dept. AM-1 

202 South 3rd Avenue 

Cold Spring, MN 56320 
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A Minnesota | Design 
Product for | Flexibility 


Minnesota for the 
People Architect 
of the 


805 
Sizes 
Colors 
Textures 


FACE BRICK 


Established 
in 189] 
and 
changing 
with the 
times 


Production 
Facility 
Springfield, 
Minnesota 


NEN OCHS BRICK AND TILE СО. 


Sales Office 


| (612) 937-9430 
$ 15300 State Hwy. 5 


Eden Prairie, Minn. 55344 


Fast Track... 
Stay on Target 
with 


Ретіег 
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Metroliner presses valued at $80,000,000. 


в 
remier Electrical Construction Co. (612) 541-1150 


2221 EDGEWOOD AVENUE SOUTH * ST.LOUIS PARK 
AURORA, IL e CHICAGO, IL • SAN 


‚ MN 55426 
JUAN, PR 


Historic building survey 
marks fiftieth 
anniversary 


The Historic American Buildings 
survey (HABS) celebrated its own his- 
toric fiftieth anniversary in November, 
1983. The only New Deal relief pro- 
gram which survived the Great 
Depression, HABS was established in 
1935 with the dual aims of providing 
work for unemployed architects, 
draftsmen and photographers, and 
documenting historic buildings with 
drawings, photographs and written 
records. "It is the responsibility of the 
American people; said Philadelphia 
architect Charles E. Peterson in a 1933 
memorandum suggesting the pro- 
gram, "that if the great number of our 
antique buildings must disappear 
through economic causes, they should 
not pass into unrecorded oblivion? The 
National Park Service administers the 
survey, and the American Institute of 
Architects acts as advisor. The Library 
of Congress is the depository for the 


more than 40,000 measured drawings, | 


77,000 photographs and 42,000 pages 
of documentation. АП are available to 
the public 

Today, the program uses summer 
teams of architecture students and has 
expanded to include photogrammetric 
documentation of buildings too com- 
plex for hand measurement, and doc- 
umentation of historic districts and 
landscapes. 

In addition to the week-long cele 
bration in Washington in November, 
the anniversary was marked with the 
opening of two architectural exhibits 
and the release of a new book, Historic 
America: Buildings, Structures and Sites 


Condominium boom 
examined 


Twelve years ago there were only 
952 condominiums and cooperative 
housing units in the Twin Cities met- 
ropolitan area. In 1982, condominiums 
alone numbered 24,980. A new hous 
ing market study, Condominiums in 
tbe Twin Cities Metropolitan Area, ex 
amines the emergence of condomin 
iums in the housing market during the 
past decade 

The study, which includes results 
from a local survey done in 1981 by 
the Center for Urban and Regional А! 
fairs at the University of Minnesota, finds 
that the growing demand for condo- 
miniums reflects changing lifestyles in 
the area. Fifty four percent of condo 
minium dwellers held professional and 
technical or administrative and man 
agement positions. Single individuals 
headed 71 percent of local condomin 


ill include a new 500-room conven- 
on hotel, a new YMCA, 300,000— 
00,000 square feet of office space, 
0,000 square feet of retail space and 
parking garage. A potential multi-level | 
eme park is also under considera- | 
эп for the site. Construction begins 
late 1984 and should be complete 
stween 1988 апа 1990. 


llerbe nets Airborne 
rize 


Ellerbe Inside! and Ellerbe's Seattle, 
/ashington office have won а design 
ympetition sponsored by Airborne, 
e second largest air express com- 
any in the United States. The proposal 
quested a design of a prototype retail 
utlet to be located in urban leasehold 
ace around the country. Three firms 
resented design solutions. Ellerbe was 
lected to design the actual sites based 
1 its prototype. The first target city is 
hicago. John Crosby of Ellerbe In- 
de! was project designer, Gordon Ed- 
erg of Ellerbe's Seattle office was the 
rinciple-in-charge. 


irst MSAIA public 
ember chosen 


Mildred Friedman, Curator of De- 
gn at the Walker Art Center, has in- 
uenced the quality of urban and en- 
ironmental design locally and 
ationally. For her contributions to the 
rofession, she has been awarded hon- 
rary membership to the Minnesota 
ociety of Architects and has also been 

lected as the first public director of 
he MSAIA Board. The newly created 
osition will increase public interac- 
on with the profession. 

Mrs. Friedman's work at the Walker 
rt Center has consistently promoted 
1e understanding of excellence in ar- 
hitecture. Seminars and exhibits that 
he has organized include "Minneap- 
lis Profile '83", "Form, Function and 
letaphor; the 1982 De Stijl exhibi- 
on, "Nelson/Eames/Girard/Propst The 
esign Process at Herman Miller,” 1975, 
The River: Images of the Mississippi,’ 
976, and "City Segments,” 1980. 

A member of the Minnesota State 
Designer Selection Board from 1974 
› 1977, Mrs. Friedman has also served 
jn the jury for the 1977 Open Inter- 
ational Chair Design Competition, was 
member of the Architecture and De- 


ign Panel for the National Endowment 
or the Arts from 1975 to 1978 and 
erved on the National Jury for the AIA 
nnual Awards in 1981. Last spring she 
articipated in "American Architec- 
ure: In Search of Tradition; a major 
ymposium held to inaugurate Colum- 
ia University's new Center for the Study 
yf American Architecture. 


The Design Challenge 


The State of Minnesota, the Capitol Area Architectural and Planning Board, and the Minnesota 
Historical Society announce a national competition for the design of the new Minnesota State 


Minnesota 
History 
Center 


Competition 


History Center. To be located in the Minnesota State Capitol Area, this project presents a major 
design challenge. The winning design must incorporate the existing 1917 Historical Society 
Building with new facilities on the adjacent site immediately to the east. The project includes 
renovation of 100,000 GSF and 350,000 GSF of new construction. The new History Center must 
enhance the architectural character and quality of the Capitol Area. 


The Competition 

The requirements for the submission of creden- 
tials will be sent to all registrants. Upon evalua- 
tion of all credentials submitted, the Competition 
Designer Selection Panel will select six firms or 
teams as finalists, who will be invited to prepare 
design submissions. The competition jury will 
select the winning design fróm the submissions 
of the finalists. 


Compensation and Awards 


Each finalist will be provided $12,500 to prepare 
its submission; $5,000 at inception and $7,500 
upon acceptance of the submission. The winner 
of the competition will be awarded a prize of 
$50,000. Upon funding of the project by the 
Minnesota State Legislature, the winner would 
be designated the Architect for the project 

and the prize money would be considered 

an advance payment on the commission 

to be awarded 


Designer Selection Panel 


The Competition Designer Selection Panel will 
be chaired by the Professional Advisor to the 
Competition and will consist of the following 
members: William Sanders, A.S.L.A., Valerius 
Michaelson, F.A.LA., Advisors to the Capito! Area 
Architectural and Planning Board; and the fol- 
lowing State Officers or their designees: the 
Chair of the State Designer Selection Board, the 
Chair of the Capitol Area Architectural and Plan- 
ning Board, the President and the Director of the 
Minnesota Historical Society, and the Commis- 
sioner of Administration. 


Eligibility 

Initial registration is open to any firm or team 
which includes personnel with NCARB certifica- 
tion or architectural registration in Minnesota, 
and with principal offices in the United States. 
Eligibility is limited to firms that have a record of 
gross receipts for architectural services of at 
least $300,000 per year for each of the last three 
years. For teams, this requirement must be met 
by the lead firm. Inquiries regarding eligibility 
should be submitted by letter to the Professional 
Advisor at the address provided for registration. 


Registration 

Registration will be by letter, accompanied by a 
check in the amount of $50 made payable to The 
Minnesota History Center Competition. Registra- 
tions should be addressed to: 


The Jury 


Members of the Competition Jury will be: 
ROBERT L. GEDDES, F.A.I.A. 
Geddes Brecher Qualls Cunningham: Architects 
Kenan Professor, School of Architecture, 
Princeton University 
DONLYN LYNDON, F.A.I.A 
Lyndon/Buchanan Associates. 
Professor, School of Architecture, 
University of California, Berkeley 
ELIZABETH CLOSE, F.A.I.A. 
Close Associates 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
HIDEO SASAKI, A.S.L.A 
Landscape Architect 
DR. JAMES MARSTON FITCH 
Architectural Historian 
Professor Emeritus 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 
PRESIDENT, 
Minnesota Historical Society 
CHAIR, 
Capitol Area Architectural and Planning Board 
Member of the SENATE, 
Minnesota State Legislature 
Member of the HOUSE, 
Minnesota State Legislature 


Professional Advisor 


JOHN С. RAUMA, F.A.I.A 
Griswold and Rauma, Architects 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Competition Schedule 


February 17, 1984 
March 16, 1984 


— Registration Due 
— Credentials Submission 


Due 
April 2, 1984 — Finalist Selection 
April 9, 1984 — Finalist Site Visit and 


Orientation Session 
Design Framework 
Data and Architectural 
Program Issued 


May 16, 1984 — Question Period Closes 

July 16, 1984 — Design Submissions Due 

July 25, 1984 — Jury Award and 
Recommendation 


Minnesota History Center Competition 

Capitol Area Architectural and Planning Board 
Room 122, Capitol Building 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55155 
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news briefs 


Continued from page 5 


Eye chart test time for architects. 
Who knows, you might need DRYfocals. 


SPEC 
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of The Stageberg Partners. Since its 
formation in April, 1983, the commit- 
tee, composed of university represen- 
tatives and practicing architects, has 
been seeking out qualified individuals 
around the country. Four criteria have 
guided the search, says Stageberg: Can- 
didates should have the potential to 
bring national visibility to the school, 
have academic experience, have out- 
standing professional skills, either in 
practice or scholarly activity. If they have 
architectural practices, these should be 
mobile. “All things being equal; says 
Stageberg, "we'd like a person new to 
the region. The faculty at the school of 
architecture has a cohesive back- 
ground. There's a feeling that we would 
best benefit from a new, fresh outlook. 
This is not to the exclusion of local f 
individuals, but only a guideline at this 
point. We will see what the final pool 
of candidates is like and then make 
further decisions.” 

After amassing a list of forty potential 
candidates from around the country, 
the committee has narrowed the list. 
The committee aims to have a final list 
of four to six individuals who would 
represent a range from the academic 
to the practicing architect. It is ex- 
pected that the final candidates will visit 
the Twin Cities in January for inter- 
views and lectures. “We plan extensive 
exposure of the candidates to our fac- 
ulty and the architectural community 
in general.” 

The search committee includes Bruce 
Abrahamson of HGA, Inc., Edward So- 
vik of Sovik, Mathre, Sathrum and 
Quanbeck, Professors Lance Lavine, 
Roger Martin, Leonard Parker, and Garth 
Rockcastle of the School of Architec- 
ture and Landscape Architecture, and 
Barbara Lukermann, Senior Fellow at 
the Hubert H. Humphrey Institute, 
Professor of Civil and Mineral Engi- 
neering Theodore Galambos, and Pro- 
fessor Larry Miller of the Department 
of Chemistry. 


(You pass!! You also know now how to make 
gloss finish jobs look superlative.) 


SEE for yourself! 
Skim coating is the clear picture! 


Minnesota Drywall Council 
! 7000 - 57th Avenue North 
Minneapolis, MN 55428 
(612) 535-4171 


“Y” Block gets a 
makeover 


Plans are underway to completely 
renovate the "Y" Block in downtown 
Minneapolis. The Leonard Parker As- 
sociates and the Architectural Alliance 
have been selected by Carley-Hayber 
Developers of Madison, Wisconsin, to 
design the entire block bordered һу 
8th and 9th Streets and LaSalle and 
Hennepin Avenues. Plans include re- 
modeling the existing historically sig- 
nificant YMCA Tower as a luxury hotel 
and renovating the landmark State 
Theatre. The remainder of the block 
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Working from a scaled 
layout or blueprint, it's 
easy to calculate the type 
sizes that will fit the 
available dimensions. You 
can produce a scale 
drawing quickly to check 
for proper relationships 
and proportions before 
cutting valuable materials. 


Generate letters from 1/2” 
to 24" high, and if desired, 
slant left or right in 
increments up to 45°. 


Applying type to a back- 
board is fast, trouble- 
free. Letter groups 
were cut straight, go 
on straight, adhere to 
all types of surfaces. 
Once they’re up, 
they stay put until 
you're ready to 
remove them 
with a blade. 


Simple 
ClesiQnage 


The Graphix Maker 4 is a computerized design system so sophisticated 
that it makes previously difficult tasks simple and easy. 
Proposal boards, comps, signage; virtually any project that requires 
the use of the alphabet, numerals or graphics is quickly produced. 
And talk about versatility—the Graphix Maker 4 will hold up to 9 
styles of type (with a Font Extender option available to add 12'more 
styles) on-line at one time. Production of large quantities of numbers, 
such as the ones used on directories or for architectural room 
numbering in any sequence desired, is done automatically. 
You don't have to be a computer operator or typist to create letter- 
perfect cut vinyl legends, Amberlith or Rubylith overlays, sandblasting 
stencils and much, much more. 

Find out more about this top-of-the-line design system manufactured 
by Gerber Scientific Products Inc., a leader in precision automatic 
digital plotting, interactive graphics and data reduction equipment 
We are anxious to tell you all about it! Call our sales representative, 
Tammi Schulte, today at (612) 646-7971 or 
Minnesota WATS (800) 832-6454 National WATS (800) 328-6592 
WIN midwest sign & screen printing supply co. 

2120 Myrtle Avenue St. Paul, Minnesota 55114 


Management is making a 
presentation this after- 
noon, and a graphic is 
needed—fast! There’s no 
time to go outside for type. 
Pressure-sensitive lettering 
is just too slow and limited. 
And hand lettering will 
not do. 


Letters for the graphic are 
an easy job for Graphix 
Maker 4. In addition, 
appropriate graphic 
symbols are at your finger- 
tips in the symbol memory. 
Have to make a line or 
word a given percentage 
smaller, shorter, taller, 
longer? Graphix Maker 4 
does it automatically. 
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Applying the graphic 
elements to a posterboard 
is an easy matter—and 
they can be made in a 
wide variety of colors and 
materials. We already 
know they'll fit, because 
they were specified and 
cut exactly to size. Just 
press and peel! 


РЕ ОО HEINRICH 


ARCHITECTURAL & ADVERTISING PHOTOGRAPHY 
ЗИ NORTH SECOND STREET * MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55401 • 612-338-2092 


Fowler Hanley Inc. 
Project: Mixed-use 
Development 
Minneapolis, MN 


The Brutger Companies and approximately 80, one and two 
Steven Cox are developing this bedroom units. The project is 
mixed-use complex for part of the revitalization of 
northeast Minneapolis. Plans Central Avenue. (612) 332- 
call for grade level commercial 8728 

space with plaza areas, three 

levels of rental housing above, 

and underground parking. 

Housing will include 


Korsunsky Krank 
Erickson Architects 
Project: CitiBank's 
CitiCorp Offices 
Minneapolis, MN 


as well as bringing natural 
light into core areas. The 
innovative entry, without a 
receptionist, required quick 
orientation to information and 


The objective of this project a visual connection to the 

was to expand the spaciousness offices. Colors, textures, and 
of CitiBank offices in the space layout emphasized 
Minneapolis City Center sophistication consistent with 
without increasing the floor the technological and service 
area. Extensive use of glass in approaches of CitiBank. Photo 


staggered arrangements assisted by Lea Babcock. (612) 339- 
in accomplishing this objective 4200. 


Sessing Architects Inc. 
Project: Concordia 
College Dormitory 
St. Paul, MN 


The new student housing at it will be connected to the 
Concordia College will main complex of buildings via 
accommodate 100 upper level a ground level passageway. 
female students in apartment (612) 228-9128 


like units. When completed in 
late February, the dormitory 
will also provide for future 
growth in enrollment. Located 
adjacent to the Student Union, 


Opus Corporation 
Project: Dicomed 
Corporate Hatrs. 
Burnsville, MN 


features an energy-efficient 


Scheduled for completion in light shelf which will reflect 

July of 1984, Dicomed’s sunlight into the building in 

114,000 sq ft office and winter and shade the windows 
manufacturing facility will in summer. The building’s 

have an exterior of iron tone, open plan layout will provide 
Saxon-sized brick and recessed, an efficient and flexible 

bronze windows. Situated on working environment for this 

40 acres along the Minnesota rapidly growing firm. (612) 

River bluffs, the building 936-4444 

Coming Soon announcements are placed by the firms listed For rate informa A 612/874-87 
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34th International 
Design Conference In Aspen 
June 17—June 22, 1984 


Neighbors: Canada, Mexico and the U.S. 


Three nations with vastly different his- 
tories, different languages, different 
cultural traditions share this continent. 
Each country has developed its own social 
and artistic forms and each has had a pro- 
found effect in shaping the destiny of the 
others. A variety of thinkers, historians, 
architects, designers and film makers will 
examine the identities of the three coun- 
tries, their interdependence, their sepa- 
rateness and the future of their changing 
relationship and evolving cultures. 


Registration Deadline: May 25, 1984 (Registration is limited) 


Housing and Travel: Aspen Ski Tours, 300 South Spring 
Street, Aspen, Colorado 81611 (303/925-4526) 


Camping Information: U.S. Forest Service, 806 West Hallam, 
Aspen, Colorado 81611 


Additional Information: IDCA, Box 664, Aspen, Colorado 
81612 (303/925-2257 or 303/925-6265) 


List all applicants by name and make check payable to 
IDCA. Your cancelled check is your confirmation. Govern- 
ment purchase orders will be honored. No food or lodging 
included in fees. 


Please complete and return to: 


IDCA, c/o The Bank of Aspen, P.O. Box O, 
Aspen, Colorado 81612 


Nameis) 


Address 


City, State, Zip Code 


Profession 


Firm Affiliation 


I am enclosing: 
Û $330 (U.S. Dollars) Regular fee 
Г] $165 Fee for one additional member of household 


C $125 Fee for full time student (copy of current 
student ID required with application) 


1983 


hadn't gone bankrupt in 1926. Until 
that sad event, the building's most ar- 
dent admirer was the bank president 
himself. Son of the founder, Carl Ben- 
nett was an artist by temperment and 
one of those rare entrepreneurial 
types—the enlightened client. He found 
the architectural pastiche of the day 
"not necessarily expressive of a bank, 
and was finally drawn to Sullivan 
through an article he'd written es- 
pousing “a philosophy founded on 
man.” The ensuing client-architect col 
laboration on the bank's design was 
near-ideal. Indeed, Bennett later had a 
bitter and impoverished Sullivan de- 
sign him a house that was never built 
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ecent renovation о 
the bank by the Michelson firm 
has succeeded, largely through 
reorganizing and clearing the 
lobby, in affording visitors an 
opportunity to make visual 
connections with the vaulted 
space and remaining ornament 
by Sullivan, George Elmslie, and 
stained glass and 

тег, Louis J 

A view of the pre-'83 work 
(below right), with the brick 
block balcony perched on frail 


basic layout (left) to an 
approximation of Sullivan's own 


1908 


Sullivan's key idea was to 
provide the visitor an exhilarating 
experience on first seeing the 
bank's decorative and 
architectural elegance detailed 
in the east wall (above). The 
great vaulted wall with its 
terracotta ornament, the bronze 
clock, wrought iron tellers’ 
wickets and "electrolier" light 
fixtures all contributed to the 
aesthetic awakening of small- 
town citizens accustomed to a 
neo-classic sameness among 
public buildings. Original floor 
plan (right) with teller's counter 
in front of double vaults and the 
president's office eroded in a 
series of hapless remodelings 
between 1929 and 1982 (see 
below) 


1940 
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Expediency usually 
dictated bank's fate 


The dilemma is always there, saving 
a landmark building whose owners are 
conditioned to seek their rewards, not 
in preservation but in growth and 
change. Thus it was that the National 
Farmers Bank lost its architectural in- 
tegrity through bankerly instincts: more 
business called periodically for more 
tellers’ wickets, more Customer ser- 
vices, more usurping of Louis Sulli- 
van's vulnerable environment 

But even such normal pressures 
might have been resisted if the bank 
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The Vicissitudes of a 
Famous Landmark 


Having borne a lifetime of gratuitous insults and 
awkward apologies, Louis Sullivan’s National | 


Farmers Bank is at last enjoying the respect to 
which a 75-year-old beauty is entitled 


It is dismaying to contemplate that 
for much of its celebrated existence, 
the National Farmers Bank of Owa- 
tonna has suffered as a victim of griev- 
ous assault and battery. The scars do 
not show from the outside. The dam- 
age has been inflicted internally, to Louis 
Sullivan's elegant interiors, through the 
most infuriating kind of incompe- 
tence—that which is perpetrated by the 
innocent or the ignorant. 

Yet there is a modicum of good news 
to report today from Owatonna. Some 
consolation can be found in the quiet 
success of an eight-year, soul-search- 
ing relationship between the bank— 
now called the Northwestern Bank of 
Owatonna—and the St. Paul architec- 
tural firm of Val Michelson and Asso- 
ciates. 

In 1975, two of the bank's officers 
who took seriously their responsibility 
to reverse the fortunes of a great na- 
tional landmark first retained the Mich- 
elson firm to study and assemble all 
pertinent documents related to the 
bank's design and structure. They felt 
it essential that any further changes 
should be undertaken only after the 
architectural implications were well 
understood. These men—then-presi- 
dent Albert Severson and Clifford 
Sommer, a former president—de- 
serve a medal. 

Soon enough, the bank asked the 
Michelson firm to design a new pres- 
ident's office in the same space and 
octagonal form as the original one, as 
well as to reorganize the location of 
several tellers' positions and to help in 
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the replacement of non-descript lobby 
furniture with custom-made desks. As 
graphically shown on these pages, the 
latest remodeling tries as best it can to 
honor the essence of Louis Sullivan's 
genius. Even so, the project architect, 
David Bowers, whose professional in- 
volvement with the bank spans eight 
years, recently assessed his firm's ef- 
fort in these poignant words: "Most sat- 
isfying, and perhaps most important, is 
that for the first time in this building's 
history, functional changes have been 
accommodated in a way that does not 
further destroy the original design.” 

The bank structure itself, not count- 
ing the small office building to the east 
which was also a part of the Sullivan 
design project, cost an estimated 
$80,000 in 1908. This sum not only 
bought a noble building but also some 
of the era's finest craftsmanship in terra 
cotta, plaster, metal and color-work. As 
has been rightly observed, the bank’s 
ornamental richness is like that of a 
great cathedral: it is of the building 
rather than oz the building. 

Thus it is all the more lamentable 
that the cheapest of the bank's several 
remodelings—a $10,000 job in 1940 
to "streamline" the interior—was by 
far the most ruinous. To demonstrate 
how thoroughly modern he could be, 
the contractor (there was no architect 
of record) virtually gutted the interior. 
In today's dollars,’ easily a million dol- 
lars’ worth of lamps and ornament was 
summarily scrapped; it had all been 
inimitably designed by one or the other 
of Louis Sullivan himself or George 


Elmslie, who was then his chief drafts- 
man. And with what did the contractor 
replace their work? With a garish net- 
work of flourescent tubes, of course. 

A second unfortunate remodeling 
enterprise carried out from 1954—58 
precipitated the intervention by the 
Minnesota Society of Architects. Feel- 
ing an acute shortage of space, the bank, 
by then known as the Security Bank 
and Trust Company, sought design 
proposals from a firm specializing as 
"architects and construction managers 
of bank buildings.” A plan making sub- 
stantial alterations in the “Sullivan cube” 
and incorporating leased space in the 
small office building triggered stren- 
uous objections. To the bank's credit, 
it agreed to accept an MSAIA-appointed 
design jury’s recommendation of a 
“Sullivan school architect” to assist in 
the remodeling. He was Harwell Ham- 
ilton Harris, of Fort Worth. Harris made 
a significant contribution, notwith- 
standing the fact that working draw- 
ings had been completed and the proj- 
ect sent out for bidding before he was 
brought aboard. He redesigned the 
lighting canopies, saved the ceramic 
floors and managed to keep the mag- 
nificent bronze clock, one of the last 
remaining features of Sullivan’s origi- 
nal design, in its approximate original 
location. 

Louis Sullivan’s Owatonna bank is 
still a rich legacy. But when you next 
visit it, imagine how much richer it 
once was. AM 


How an architectural innocent 
journeyed abroad to discover a new world 


of lively design 


Rarely has a small office building on 
a Minneapolis corner caused such an 
architectural stir. But the WCCO Tel- 
evision Communications Center, de- 
signed by Hardy, Holzman, Pfeiffer As 
sociates of New York, is hardly a typical 
office building. Its a stone palazzo 
linked to the past, a foil of tradition to 
the futuristic facade of the same firm's 
design for Orchestra Hall (in associa- 
tion with local firm Hammel, Green 
and Abrahamson). Antennas, satellite 
dishes and microwave screens crop out 
of Minnesota sandstone to announce 
the arrival of a new building type—the 
television station. Inside, wood, ter- 
ү razzo, and a subdued color scheme 
speak more of a home than workplace. 
A "corporate" steel-and-glass state- 
ment is what WCCO is not. 

The new WCCO headquarters nearly 
missed being such a corporate cliché. 
The evolution of its design from or- 
dinary to extraordinary is the story of 
the architectural quest of Tom Doar, 
Chairman of the Board of Midwest 
Communications, WCCO's parent 
company. 

The story begins some seven years 
ago when James Rupp, now Midwest 
Communications President, joined 
WCCO as Executive Vice President. The 
old station at Ninth and LaSalle in 
downtown Minneapolis was adequate 
for a regional news operation of the 
'60s. But as programming and staff tri- 
pled, and quarters became cramped, 
Rupp urged a move. The company con- 
sidered alternate sites, but no major 
initiative was taken till company own- 
ership changed hands in 1976. At that 
time, Tom Doar, an attorney in New 
Richmond, Wisconsin, and represen- 
tative of Murphy family interests in 
WCCO, consolidated ownership and 
took over company management. 
Committed to the interests of the com- 
pany and employees as well, the new 
management began securing their col- 
lective future by quietly acquiring prime 
property at Eleventh and Nicollet. 

WCCO initially retained the Austin 
Company—a design-build firm from 
Des Plaines, Illinois, which had built 
other television stations around the 
country—to develop a design for the 
corner site across from Orchestra Hall 
and Peavey Plaza. Austin did drawings 
for a three-story brick-and-glass struc- 
ture with the corner sliced off for a 
plaza. “It looked like a chopped-off 
Pillsbury Center,’ says one local critic 
who saw the plans. 

These drawings sat in Tom Doar's 
office while the complex real estate 


Art Deco sign saved from old WCCO 
station 


negotiations continued. "As I looked at 
them day after day; recalls Doar, “I 
began to wonder if they were right. I 
called up a friend with some design 
sense and asked her for the name of 
someone who could critique the plans 
for us. She suggested an architectural 
historian named Tom Martinson.” 

Doar called Martinson, at that time 
assistant Minneapolis city coordinator, 
and asked for his help. “You give me 
four hours of your time,” Doar recalls 
Martinson's response, “and ГИ give you 
one of mine” Martinson saturated Doar 
with four hours of architectural slides 
at his home one evening, and, in re- 
turn, he came to Doar's office to cri- 
tique the Austin plans. 

After Doar made the presentation, 
Martinson asked, “Did you see the 
movie Ten? Well, this is a six. That is 
not bad. It could have been a two. You 
could walk around town with your head 
up if you built a six. It just depends on 
what's important to you.” 

“I decided to try for a seven,’ says 
Doar. In New York for a rare visit, he 
thought of Hardy, Holzman and Pfeif- 
fer, architects of Orchestra Hall. They 
would be familiar with the site, Doar 
figured, and perhaps could "fix up" the 
Austin design. He called up the firm 
and asked if Hardy, Holzman or Pfeif- 
fer were there. Malcolm Holzman was 
in. 

“I almost walked out of their office,’ 
Doar recalls, “The decor is wild” But 
he and Holzman talked, and for $5000 
the architect agreed to come back, re- 
fresh his memory of the site, and look 
at the Austin plans. 

Thus began an architect-client rela- 
tionship which survived many obsta- 
cles. Doar visited Holzman projects— 
the Columbus School, Madison Civic 
Center, Best Products Headquarters in 
Richmond, Virginia—and didn't like 
most of them. “They terrified him,’ says 
Holzman. Doar also considered using 


a local architect and planned on having 
two firms submit designs and choose 
between them. But increasingly com- 
plicated real estate dealings took cen- 
ter stage. A real estate firm wanted to 
build a hotel on the site. Doar talked 
with a local developer Ted Glasrud 
about incorporating condominiums. 
Through all the confusion, Doar kept 
returning to Holzman for advice. Says 
Doar: “He became our architect with- 
out any really conscious decision.” 

After Holzman rejected the Austin 
plan, Doar asked him to start afresh. 
"Doar's rules were very precise, very 
architectural; says Holzman. The 
building was to be urban, not subur- 
ban. It was to provide a bright and en- 
ergy-conserving work environment. 
But, most important, it was to look like 
a television station and be а building 
of its time. 

Holzman started with the interior 
plan, unknotting the production func- 
tions which Austin had clumped to- 
gether. A corridor drawn right through 
the building opens spaces to light: huge, 
square windows to the outside, ubiq- 
uitous skylights inside. The corridor 
also serves another purpose crucial to 
WCCO's audience— providing a public 
pathway for tours of the building. 

Architecturally, it is the materials that 
make the building. Hallways and stair- 
ways share a mahogany dado edged 
with ebony, and off-white terrazzo floors 
banded in black. Above the wood, sim- 
ple fabric wallcovering allows easy 
hanging of WCCO memorabilia. In of- 
fice areas on the second floor (oppo- 
site), the use of clay tile rather than 
brick softens walls. Though electronic 
equipment is everywhere (in James 
Rupp’s office six TV screens contrast 
with a display case of oriental jade), 
the classic materials evoke public 
buildings of the 20s. 

The exterior, as well, has a timeless 
quality, It is notable that a preliminary 
design concept of Holzman's more 
closely resembled the high-tech im- 
agery of Orchestra Hall across the street. 
But a visit to the Vetter stone quarries 
near Mankato set the design on a new 
course. "The architects found a vein of 
red variegated sandstone near the back 
of the quarry,’ Martinson relates, "and 
just went nuts.” The building was rede- 
signed around the stone. 

“We wanted to make something sub- 
stantial,’ says Holzman. That, he and a 
caring client did indeed accomplish to- 
gether. AM 


Linda Mack 
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“Inside, the architecture is so 
strong, we didn't have to scream 
with every fabric,” says architect 

Malcolm Holzman of WCCO's 

subdued interior. His plan drew 

a zig-zag corridor through the 

space. First floor hall lets the 

public view production rooms 
and the open newsroom/studio 
(below). Upstairs, corridor splits 
skylit workspaces (right) into 
humane cores. Throughout, 
inviting mahogany and ebony- 
lined stairways with terrazzo 
steps make this state-of-the-art 
workplace feel like home 
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The architects approached the 
opportunity to design a 1983 
building across from their 1974 
Orchestra Hall with a broad no- 
tion of context: “It relates only by 
being as good as Orchestra Hall 
is," says Holzman. Here, 
WCCO's urbanity is apparent 
Looking across Peavey Plaza, 
with Orchestra Hall to the right, 
WCCO's low-rise profile, strong 
materials contrast with IDS’ soar- 
ing Sleekness 
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Classic materials 
anda 
craftsman's 
touch lend 
timelessness to a 
TV station of 
tomorrow 


With satellite dishes, microwave 
screens and antennas adding a 
technological potpourri to the 
skyline, it could hardly be mis- 
taken for anything but a televi- 
sion station. But beneath the 
technology, the pyramidal form 
of the new WCCO-TV building 
speaks metaphorically of the 
pervasive place television occu- 
pies in today's society. The de- 
sign owes more to the Uffizis 
and the Florentine Renaissance 
than to Buck Rogers and the 
space age. Its stone angularity 
establishes a strong corner on 
Minneapolis' Nicollet Mall, just 
where the storefront streetscape 
gives way to Orchestra Hall's 
Peavey Plaza. Its southern fa- 
cade frames the plaza, the tower 
playing off the spire of West- 
minster Church. 

Close up, it is the richness of 
the stone which engages the 
eye. From a reddish vein of 
sandstone usually ignored be- 
cause of its variegations, each 
piece of stone was hand se- 
lected from quarries especial 
for its color and texture. Lintels, 
coursings, and base compose a 
showpiece of Minnesota stone 
and craftsmanship. 

The copper, as well, was Min- 
nesota mined and crafted. Cor- 
rugated and bent to fit the odd 
shapes of chimneys, skylights, 
root and walls of the production 
studio, the copper was dipped, 
at extra expense, to prematurely 
age it 

"The craftsmen were outstand- 
ing," says WCCO's architect 
Malcolm Holzman of Hardy, 
Holzman, Pfeiffer Associates of 
New York. The stonemasons, ter- 
razzo layers and woodworkers 
blanched at no challenge 


Minneapolis’ most talked-about new building 


WCCO 


